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AIMS IN COLLEGE TEACHING: A QUESTION Homer P. Rainey 


President Rainey, of Bucknell University, in this article asks Mr. Bode, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, to answer certain questions which were suggested by Mr. Bode’s article which 
appeared in the December issue. 


THE ANSWER B. H. BopE 


Mr. Bode, of Ohio State University, acknowledges President Rainey’s questions but does not 
believe that a philosopher is called upon to tell the administrator what to do. 


RESULTS OF A PROGRAM WILuiaM M. RANDALL 


Here is a comparison of certain factors found to be characteristic of the libraries of the 
colleges to which the Advisory Group for College Libraries, appointed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, gave certain grants. Mr. Randall, of the Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, says these factors, however desirable, were not the deciding criteria. 


ADVISING MEANS ADMINISTRATION EsTHER ALLEN GAW 


Mrs. Gaw, dean of women at Ohio State University, deplores here the prevalent inadequacy 
of the advice students receive and describes convincingly a method of administering desirable 
social contacts. 


ATHLETICS Joun M. STALNAKER 


This discussion of the attitudes of faculty members toward student athletics is based upon 
a survey made at the University of Chicago and at the University of Minnesota. The author 
who devoted the year 1930-31 to making a thorough survey of attitudes toward athletics at 
the University of Minnesota, is now one of the four examiners who are concerned with the 
preparation of the comprehensive examinations essential to the working of the new plan 
at the University of Chicago. 


THE DEAN AND HIS DUTIES F. A. McGinnis 


The Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Wilberforce University, tells here of the varieties 
of deans, the methods of appointing them, their relations with other officials and with 
their institutions, and their obligations. 
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Aims in College Teaching: 
A Question 


By HOMER P. RAINEY 


An Inquiry into the Aim Set Forth by Professor Bode “to Assist Every 
Student to Develop an Independent Philosophy of Life” 


of College Teaching,” Boyd H. 
Bode has done colleges of liberal 
arts a real service in calling attention 


[: HIS recent article on the “Aims 


| to the most fundamental of all college 
| problems. He states the issue quite 
_ correctly and forcibly when he says: 


Apparently, the college of liberal arts is 
losing its sense of direction. Its old attitude 
of detachment is becoming increasingly 
untenable, but, so far, it has not succeeded 
in formulating a new program. Unless it 
engages in a significant reinterpretation of 
its purpose or aim, we can plot its curve in 
advance.” 


With these statements the writer is in 
hearty agreement. No one can appre- 
cate the truth of them more fully 
than those of us who have the active 
responsibility for the formulation of 


2 JoURNAL oF Hicuer Epucation, III (December, 
1932), p. 475. 
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the programs of these institutions. For 
the last six years, while administering 
two of these institutions, the writer 
has conscientiously striven to make an 
adequate formulation of the meaning 
of a liberal education. It is a stupen- 
dous problem. Vague and indefinite 
concepts will not suffice. They must 
be definite and specific for the reason 
that curriculums and methods of in- 
struction must be set in operation. 
Personnel must be selected and organ- 
ized, and material equipment must be 
provided; all of which must be defi- 
nitely related to the objectives which 
are desired. 

Mr. Bode has made an excellent 
analysis of the factors which have pro- 
duced the present state of confusion. 
The colleges are confused because 
society in general is confused. If 
society knew what values it wanted, 
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the colleges could readily adjust 
themselves to those demands and sup- 
ply them. Is not this precisely what 
the colleges have been, and are, 
doing? Society in recent years has 
wanted material values. It has wanted 
skilled technicians. It has wanted 
skilled artisans, clerks, bookkeepers, 
cashiers, bankers, librarians, opticians, 
bond salesmen, and high-class foot- 
ball teams. Society has demanded 
these things, and the colleges have 
made good. Since the colleges are 
dependent upon the good will and 
patronage of society for their exist- 
ence, is not such a result almost 
inevitable? 


HO is responsible for the for- 
mulation of social aims? The 
writer certainly feels that colleges 
must assume a measure of this respon- 
sibility, yet there is an old adage that 
“beggars cannot be choosers.” How 
far can colleges, which are dependent 
upon society for their support, go in 
dictating to that society what it should 
do? No one knows better than a col- 
lege president what subtle and ef- 
fective means society employs to tell 
colleges just what they can and can- 
not do. After all, who is better quali- 
fied than philosophers to tell both 
society and colleges where they should 
be going? It was for this reason that 
the writer read Mr. Bode’s article 
with eagerness and with no small 
measure of hope and expectation. Be- 
cause of his vital interest and concern 
with the issues raised in the article the 
writer is constrained to push the in- 
quiry a bit further. 
It must be confessed honestly at the 
very outset that the article, which 
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inspired hope in the beginning, left a) pro, 
large measure of disappointment in 
the end. Mr. Bode bemoans the lack 
of definite aims in the early part of 
the article, and says that he has been 
disappoirited with the efforts of col- 
lege leaders to give a coherent and 
reasonably definite answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is its conception of a good 
life?” He characterizes the efforts 
that have been made to interpret the 
meaning of “a good life” as “not an 
honest answer to the question” and “a 
misuse of English.” Surely, from one 
who uses such strong language in con- 
demning efforts to give definite con- 
cepts, we might reasonably hope for 
something more definite when he of- 
fers his concept of the aims of college’ 
teaching. Herein lies the disappoint-| me 
ment. The aim of college teaching’ 





ve} 
proposed by Mr. Bode which, pre-} try 
sumably, will restore a sense of direc-| sh« 


tion to the colleges is: “To assist every ho 
student to develop an independent) sta 
philosophy of life.” Apparently, he | the 
assumes that this statement answers all| m 
questions that may arise concerning} or 
the future of the American colleges, | inc 
for he follows the statement with only} wo 
two short paragraphs which do not} ph 
make any satisfactory explanation of | lif 
the meaning of his concepts. The} lat 
nearest approach made to it is the sen- } stu 
tence: “It is peculiarly the function of | ph 
the college to enable the student to} di 
discover that his spiritual heritage is| we 


a welter of contradictions and to assist | fa 
him in the task of setting his house in | in 
order.” 1 % 


The present writer has made an | 
honest attempt to get something defi- | sp 
nite from these statements that would } jg 
help him in formulating a college | co 
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AIMS IN COLLEGE TEACHING 


program, but he submits that these 
concepts are even more vague and in- 
definite than many others which have 
been given. In short, as they appear in 
the article, they make no contribution 
toward the solution of our problem. 
Mr. Bode may have in his mind some 
definite program for colleges, but if 
he does have such a program in mind, 
he leaves his readers completely in the 
dark as to what it is. Imagine the con- 
fusion in the mind of a college Freésh- 
man if he were told upon entering 
college that his purpose while there 
was “to develop an independent phi- 
losophy of life,” or that he was “to 
discover that his spiritual heritage is a 
welter of contradictions” and that he 
should “set his house in order.” What 
meaning would such statements con- 
vey to high-school Seniors who were 
trying to decide which college they 
should enter the next autumn? Or 
how much enthusiasm would such 
statements arouse in the parents of 
these same high-school Seniors? What 
must one do “to set his house in 
order”? or, how may one “develop an 
independent philosophy of life”? It 
would also be pertinent to ask, “What 


| philosophy of life?” Philosophies of 


life are almost as diverse as the popu- 
lation. How would “assisting each 
student to develop an independent 
philosophy of life” restore unity and 
direction to college programs? It 
would seem that “a good life” is a 
far more definite concept than “an 


_ independent philosophy of life,” or 


_ “to set one’s house in order.” 


It is fair to ask Mr. Bode to be 


| specific and to clarify his concepts. It 
' is fair to ask him what changes his 


concepts would make in present col- 
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lege programs. What curriculums 
would he establish? What techniques 
of instruction would he employ? 
What type of faculty organization 
would he use? How would he or- 
ganize the student life? How would 
his concepts aid us in adjusting the 
relationships between the college and 
the secondary school, on the one hand, 
and between the college and the uni- | 
versity, on the other? How would his 
concepts aid us in clarifying the trou- 
blesome relationships between liberal 
education and pre-professional and 
professional education? Specifically, 
would it mean that colleges should 
make no attempt to offer pre-profes- 
sional training in the various fields? 
Could they go their way independ- 
ently of the universities and the pro- 
fessional schools? Should they get 
out of the field of teacher training? 
Should they restrict their enrollment 
and be far more rigid in their selection 
of students, or should they open wide 
their doors to the increasing numbers 
of high-school graduates? Would his 
college be operated for a selected 
minority within the population, or 
would it be an institution “of the 
people”? 


HIS battery of questions is not de- 

signed to embarrass Mr. Bode, or 
even to ask him to solve our problems 
for us. But they are practical questions 
that arise every day in the experiences 
of a college executive, and they have 
to be asked of every new proposal that 
is made to change the life of the col- 
leges. We feel, therefore, that we have 
a right to ask Mr. Bode to show us how 
his proposal will clarify our confusion 
and restore a sense of direction to our 
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colleges. This he certainly has not 
done, at least, not for the writer of 
this paper. In fact, he has thrown no 
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light whatever on any of the problems 
which the writer, as a college execu- 
tive, is facing daily. [Vol. IV, No. 4] 


The Answer 


By B. H. BODE 


Another Word on Aims in College Teaching 


dent Homer P. Rainey presents 

certain comments on an earlier 
article of mine dealing with the sub- 
ject of college teaching. These com- 
ments are offered in so friendly a 
spirit and are so pertinent to the point 
that I tried to make as to prompt a 
reply. If I proceed in a spirit of 
caution, it is not because of any mis- 
givings as to Mr. Rainey’s attitude, 
but because of the realization that this 
kind of undertaking involves diffi- 
culties. One of the curious results of 
modern education is that educated 
persons so often seem quite incapable 
of understanding one another. 

If I interpret him correctly, Mr. 
Rainey agrees that our colleges of 
liberal arts are lacking in definiteness 
of program, that they have no ade- 
quate notion of what is meant by 


[: THE preceding article Presi- 


liberal education. Consequently, he; 


grants that there is a place in the 
scheme of things for the educational 
philosopher, whose business it is “to 
tell both society and the colleges 
where they should be going.” But it 
stands to reason that if the philos- 


opher undertakes to discharge this 
high function, he should have some- 
thing to say. In the present instance 
Mr. Rainey’s chief complaint centers 
at just this point. Of what avail is it 
to be told that college teaching should 
aim “to assist every student to develop 
an independent philosophy of life”? 
Mr. Rainey courteously grants that 
this formula may mean something to 
the philosopher in question, but he 
insists that it means nothing to anyone 
else. This solution of the problem is 
“even more vague and indefinite than 
many others which have been given.” 
It makes no contribution because it 
indicates no definite procedure. At 
any rate, if a specific meaning is in- 
volved, the reader is left completely 
in the dark as to what it is. 

In view of this criticism it must be 
admitted that, even if there is any 
substance to the idea which I intended 
to convey, my presentation of it must 
be seriously at fault. On this point I 
shall not attempt to offer a defense. 
The best of writers, however, needs 
the co-operation of his readers, if his 
meaning is to become clear. In this 
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case, it appears to me that my reader 
must assume his share of the blame. 
I cheerfully grant that my statement 
about an independent philosophy of 


_ life, if taken from its context, is more 


colleges at present is something like 
\this: What Professor A teaches is 
‘ontradicted by the teachings of Pro- 








oracular than enlightening. The pur- 
pose of the context was to make it 
meaningful, and so I am naturally 
aggrieved to find that my critic makes 
no reference whatever to my discus- 
sion of the situation in which the 
problem of liberal education has its 
origin. I may, therefore, be permitted 
to restate, in different language, my 
previous argument, in the hope this 
time of doing a little better. 

It was my contention in the pre-; 
vious article that the situation in our | 





fessor B, while the teachings of Pro- 
or B are, in turn, contradicted by | 
rofessor C. This would not matter, 
course, if it were duly under- 
S what is going on. But the stu- 
dents are, as a rule, totally unaware of 
what is taking place, and so, for that 
matter, are the professors. The result 
is that the students innocently absorb 


' amass of teachings which do not hang 


together at all. Yet we call this kind 
of thing liberal education. A cynical 
observer would be more inclined to 
call it an academic scandal. 

To understand this incredible situ- 


‘ation we must look to history. During 


the Middle Ages the spirit of higher 
education was otherworldly. Thé 
whole outlook or “philosophy of life” 
was determined by the relation of this 
mundane existence to the realm be- 
yond the skies. Then came the Ren- 
aissance, which drew its inspiration 
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from a philosophy of paganism. Still 
later came science and the era of in- 
dustrialism, each bringing with it a 
distinctive set of values or a point of 
view. These are simply a few of the 
high spots in the general picture. In 
our zeal for technical scholarship we 
limit ourselves to mere fragments of 
the attitudes or philosophies embodied 
in what we teach, and this is the chief 
reason why the contradictions men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph so 
easily escape detection. The students 
absorb ideas and attitudes without see- 
ing them in their wider perspectives. 
The result is that what we call a lib- 
eral education is not a liberal educa- 
tion at all, but an assortment of odds 
and ends which affords no basis for 
rational living. As Sinclair Lewis has 
said in a recent novel, our colleges, in 
varying degrees, exhibit “that Ameri- 
can superiority to time and space 
whereby in one single Man of Affairs 
may be found simultaneously the re- 
ligion of 1600, the marital notions of 
1700, the economics of 1800 and the 
mechanical skill of 2 500.’” 

I share completely the doubt ex- 
pressed by Mr. Rainey whether this 
kind of thing is intelligible to high- 
school Seniors or college Freshmen. 
Perhaps their inability to understand 
what it is all about is the chief reason 
why they should go to college. The 
basic conflicts of our present-day civil- 
ization have their origin largely in the 
collisions between these discrepant 
attitudes or points of view. As long 
as these discrepancies are kept out of 
sight, college education must inevi- 


tably have a certain remoteness from 

* Lewis, Sinclair. Amne Vickers. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
1933- P- 59- 
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\“life,” and our college graduates are 
bound to have a lot of trouble in get- 
ting their bearings. They have been 
educated to sympathize with €very- 
thing and to have no deep convictions 
About anything. 





ETHER or not these allega- 
tions can be substantiated is, for 
the moment, a matter of no concern. 
What I am concerned to argue just 
now is that they are reasonably defi- 
nite and specific. There should be no 
serious vagueness or ambiguity about 
the statement that our students are 
taught to accept both supernatural- 
ism and naturalism; to accept both 
éighteenth-century individualism and 
twentieth-century collectivism; to ac- 
cept both an aristocratic and a com- 
mercial standard of conduct; and, 
moreover, that, to them, a facile 
acceptance of all these notions is what 
makes good little boys and girls. If, 
now, we accept this statement as a 
major premise, I really do not see that 
an educational aim centering on the 
development of a personal philosophy 
of life is a notion involving any in- 
herent vagueness or obscurity. This 
is simply an academic way of saying 
that a student should take special pains 
to get himself straightened out, and 
that it is up to the college to ‘assist 
-him in the process. Our civilization 
has a vast store of treasure to transmit 
to the on-coming generation; but we 
have reached the point where, to 
change the figure, we cannot see the 
woods for the trees. We would be 
vastly better off if we taught less and 
made more of an effort to fit things 
together into a unified perspective or 
point of view. 
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One further point may be noted, 
Mr. Rainey inquires, very pertinently, 
what measure of authority or respon- 
sibility rests on the colleges with re- 
gard to the question of aims. As he 
puts it, “How far can colleges, which 
are dependent upon society for their 
support, go in dictating to that society 
what it should do?” Society, as Mr. 
Rainey intimates, may know definitely 
what kind of educational goods it 
wants; and, moreover, it is in a posi- 
tion to compel the colleges to deliver 
these goods, as per specifications. It 
wants skilled technicians, for example, 
and it wants high-class football teams. 
Since society foots the bills, there is a 
certain reasonableness in the view that 
it is entitled to a voice in the determi- 
nation of educational objectives. 

The question is far-reaching and I 
do not pretend to be able to answer 
it completely. In my personal opin- 
ion, the colleges have no business at 
all to dictate to society what it should 
do. Furthermore, if society insists that 
certain types of courses be offered by 
the colleges, it is—at any rate, within 
wide limits—entirely justified in mak- 
ing such demands. My thesis is simply 
that the students are entitled to know 
what it is that they~are getting. As 
things are now, they rarely find out. 
This is peculiarly and distinctively the 
responsibility of the colleges. This is 
only another way of saying that it 
devolves upon the colleges to assist 
every student to develop an inde- 

pendent philosophy of life. 

Any significant conception of liberal 
education, if put into practical opera- 
tion, must necessarily have an im- 
portant bearing on the selection of 

[Continued on page 222| 
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Results of a Program 


By WILLIAM M. RANDALL 


A Report of Certain Factors of Library Service 


HE Advisory Group for Col- 

lege Libraries brought to- 

gether in 1928 by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, for the 
purpose of assisting in the selection of 
colleges to receive aid from the Cor- 
poration for their libraries, has com- 
pleted its task. In all, some eighty 
grants have been made to colleges, 
either directly or indirectly as a result 
of the work of this Advisory Group. 
Nearly two hundred fifty colleges 
were considered in its deliberations. 
The term “college” as here employed 
includes four-year liberal-arts institu- 
tions only. 

The group of eighty colleges which 
received grants are of many sizes; 
they are located in all parts of the 
United States. Yet they were indi- 
vidually singled out of the larger 
group for various reasons. This paper 
does not attempt to present these rea- 
sons nor to describe the procedure of 
the Advisory Group in making selec- 


tions. But it should be of interest to 
_ compare certain factors in the colleges 
| chosen with the same factors in the 
| group as a whole. 


The factors upon which the com- 
parison is intended are all connected 
closely with the library organizations 


) in the colleges. It should be noted at 


_ this point that they are not the factors 
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which decided the choice. Any con- 
sistency found in the colleges chosen 
with respect to these factors, as com- 
pared to the entire group of colleges 
considered, must, therefore, be the 
result of causes existing in the colleges 
themselves and not due to the method 
of procedure of the Advisory Group. 

A warning to the reader seems ad- 
visable at this point. Nothing that is 
to be said in this paper must be taken 
to indicate that either the writer or 
the Advisory Group consider the col- 
leges chosen to be the “best” colleges. 
No college president must say that 
because the Advisory Group failed to 
recommend a grant for his school, 
they thereby went on record as assert- 
ing that it was in any sense a poor 
school. Too many factors were in- 
volved in the choice, some of which 
had nothing to do with the merits of 
the individual institutions.’ 

One of the simplest, although by 
no means the most significant, factors 
upon which to compare these colleges 
is the amounts spent annually for 
library purposes. Too much impor- 
tance should not be attached to this 
factor. On the other hand, it should 
be evident that there is a minimum 


1 For the complete data on the libraries of these 
colleges, see Randall, William M. The College Li- 
brary. Chicago: American Library Association and 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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amount below which no college can go 
in its library expenditure and expect 
to maintain a satisfactory library. 
Table I shows the existing conditions 
in the two groups with respect to the 
amounts of money expended annually 
for library purposes. This table, like 
all the others, is constructed on a per- 
centage basis. Column 2 refers to the 
group receiving grants; Column 3 to 
the entire group considered. The col- 
leges which spend less than $5,000 
annually for library purposes com- 
prise 37 per cent of the entire group 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF THE Tora. Lisrary Ex- 
PENDITURES IN CoLLEGES RECEIVING GRANTS, 
AND IN THE ENTIRE Group STUDIED 

















Percentage of | Percentage of 
Total Library Colleges Re- Colleges in 

Expenditures ceiving Grants | Entire Group 
(1) (2) (3) 
Less than $5,000... . 22 37 
$ 5,000-$10,000.... 31 31 
$10,000-$15,000.... 17 12 
$15,000-$20,000... . | 16 6 
$20,000-$25,000.... | 5 4 
$25,000-$30,000.... | 5 2 
More than $30,000. . | 5 7 





studied, but 22 per cent of the group 
receive grants. With the exception of 
the colleges which spend between 
$5,000 and $10,000 annually for li- 
brary purposes until the expenditures 
reach $30,000 per year, the larger 
percentage is in the group receiving 
grants. The colleges spending more 
than $30,000 annually make up only 
7 per cent of the group. The small 
number of grants given in this area is 
explained by the fact that many of 
these institutions were already spend- 
ing so much on their libraries that 
grants even of the maximum size 
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could have had but little ultimate 
effect. Since the effect of the grant on 
the institution was a fundamental con- 
sideration of the Advisory Group, few 
grants were made where this effect 
would have been negligible. The im- 
portant point to be here noticed is that 
while 68 per cent of the entire group 
spend less than $10,000 annually on 
their libraries, only 53 per cent of the 
colleges receiving grants spend as 
little as this. 

A warning is again in order. It 
must not be supposed as a result of 


these figures that the writer or the | 
Advisory Group wish to go on record | 


as asserting that a college must spend 
at least $10,000 per year in order to 


have a satisfactory library. Many — 
other factors besides gross expenditure | 


are involved. Indeed, 53 per cent of 
the grants were made to libraries 
spending less than $10,000 per year. 


HIE average expenditure per year 
for library purposes in the entire 
group is approximately $9,100. The 
average annual expenditure in the 


group receiving grants is $12,600, or | 


$3,500 higher. These figures have the 


following significance. In a considera- | 


tion influenced by many factors, the 
selection of the Advisory Group con- 
sisted of a group of colleges spending 
on the average $12,600 annually on 
their libraries, where the average ex- 
penditure of the entire group 1s 
$9,100. In other words, the group of 
colleges chosen by the Advisory 
Group annually spend $3,500 more on 
the average for library purposes than 
do colleges generally. This higher 


expenditure was not the factor which , 


decided the choice, but it accompanied 
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the factors which did cause the 
decision. 

Another factor upon which it is pos- 
sible to compare the two groups is the 
ratio of the library expenditures per 
year to the total expenditures for edu- 
cational purposes. This relationship is 
illustrated in Table II. Here it is 
shown that until this ratio reaches a 
value of 10 per cent, that is, until the 
amount spent for the library equals at 
least 10 per cent of the educational 
costs, the percentage of colleges re- 
ceiving grants is less than the percent- 
age of the group in a given area. 


TABLE Il 


CoMPARISON OF Ratio or Lisprary ExpENp- 
ITURE To Tora, EpucationaL Costs 
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iture to educational costs is in a sense 
a measure of the importance of the 
library in the minds of the college 
administrators. It is at once evident 
that in the colleges receiving grants 
the library, measured by this standard, 
is considered more important than in 
the group as a whole. This conclusion 
is borne out by the two averages: the 
entire group spends on the average 
amounts equal to 9 per cent of the 
educational costs; the colleges to 
which grants were made spend on the 
average 10 per cent of the educa- 
tional costs. 

The library budget of a college will 


TABLE Ill 


ComMParRIson oF Liprary ExPENDITURES 
PER STUDENT 














nite Lg Eecpentnne of my of 
eges in 

Total — ceiving Grants | Entire Group 
(1) (2) (3) 
Less than § per cent. . 13 17 
§ per cent—10 percent 45 53 
10 per cent—15§ percent 31 21 
1§ per cent—20 percent 6 4 
20 per cent—25 percent 2 2 
2§ per cent-30 percent 2 I 
More than 30 per cent 2 2 











Beyond this point, except for the area 
between 20 per cent and 25 per cent, 
where the discrepancy is doubtless due 
to chance, the percentage of the group 
receiving grants is greater than the 
percentage of the entire group in each 
area. For example, 31 per cent of the 
colleges receiving grants spend annu- 
ally on their libraries amounts equal 
to between 10 and 15 per cent of what 
they spend for educational purposes. 
At the same time, only 21 per cent of 
the entire group are in this expendi- 
ture area. 

The relationship of library expend- 








: Percentage of | Percentage of 
Library Expend- | “Colleges Re- | _ Colleges in 
itures per Student ceiving Grants | Entire Group 

(1) (2) (3) 
Less than $20....... 63 68 
ee 28 22 
$40-$60........... 8 5 
More than $60...... 2 4 











depend to a certain extent upon the 
number of students enrolled. The 
amount spent annually per student for 
library purposes, has, therefore, some 
significance. The significance is not so 
great as has often been assumed, but 
it is nevertheless present. Table III 
compares the colleges receiving grants 
with those in the entire group with 
reference to this factor of annual per- 
student expenditure for library pur- 
poses. The table shows that 68 per 
cent of the entire group spend less 
than $20 per year on their libraries; 
while 63 per cent of the group receiv- 
ing grants spend less than this amount. 
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In the higher expenditure areas, ex- 
cept the last, these conditions are 
reversed. The average expenditure 
per student per year for the entire 
group is not quite $20. The average 
expenditure on this basis for the group 
receiving grants is about 5 per cent 
higher: $20.94. This small difference 
indicates the comparative lack of im- 
portance of this factor alone in decid- 
ing the adequacy of a library budget. 


HE total budget of a college 

library is made up of two major 
divisions, money for books and money 
for salaries. Table IV compares the 
two groups on a basis of annual ex- 
penditure for books. Here the usual 
condition is evident. In the lower 
expenditure area there is found a 
larger percentage of the entire group 
than of the group chosen for grants. 
In the higher expenditure areas the 
reverse is generally true. For ex- 
ample, almost 11 per cent of the 
entire group spend between $6,000 
and $9,000,annually for books. A 
little over 17 per cent of the group 
receiving grants spend within these 
limits. The average expenditure per 
year for books for the entire group is 
$3,900; the average expenditure for 
the same purpose in the colleges re- 
ceiving grants is $4,828. 

The second major portion of the 
total budget is the money spent an- 
nually for salaries. Table V compares 
the two groups on the basis of their 
annual salary budgets. Forty-two per 
cent of the colleges in the group as a 
whole spend less than $3,000 per year 
for this item; but only 25 per cent 
of the colleges receiving grants fall 
below this limit. On the other hand, 
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36 per cent of the colleges receiving 
grants spend between $3,000 and 
$6,000 annually for salaries; while 
only 29 per cent of the entire group 
spend within these limits. 

The average salary budget for the 
group as a whole is just under $5,500 


TABLE IV 
ComPaRIsoN OF AMouUNTs SPENT FOR Book; 








Percentage of | Percentage of 
Amounts Spent per Colle 7 
Bool ges Re- lleges in 
Year for ceiving Grants | Entire Group 





(1) (2) (3) 











Less than $3,000... . 50 60 
$ 3,000-$ 6,000.... 2 19 
$ 6,000-$ 9,000.... | 17 II 
$ 9,000-$12,000.... 6 4 
$12,000-$15,000.... ° 2 
$15,000—-$18,000.... 2 

More than $18,000. . 2 
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TABLE V 


ComPaRIsON oF AMoUNTs SPENT FOR 
SALARIES 





Amounts Spent per 


Percentage of | Percentage of 
Year for Salaries Colleges Re- | Co 


lleges in 
ceiving Grants | Entire Group 








(1) (2) (3) 
Less than $3,000... . 25 2 
$ 3,000-$ 6,000.... 36 29 
$ 6,000-$ 9,000.... 16 11 





$ 9,000-$12,000.... 13 7 
$12,000-$15,000.... 2 | 
$15,000-$18,000.... 3 
More than $18,000. . 6 





NW WS 





per year. The average salary budget 
for the colleges receiving grants 1s 
$6,890 per year. This comparison 1s 
significant. Although staff salaries 
were not considered specifically by the 
Advisory Group in rendering their 
judgments, the relative competence of 
the staffs were considered. It is evi- 
dent that in a group of colleges chosen 
partially on a basis of competence of 
staff, the salaries average more than 
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$1,000 per year higher than in col- 
leges generally. 

It is also true that the average sal- 
ary paid to each individual in the col- 
leges receiving grants is higher than 


' in the group as a whole. The colleges 


chosen for grants pay on the average 
$2,036 per year to each individual 
on their full-time staffs; the col- 
leges generally pay $1,896 to each 
individual. 


HE size alone of a book collec- 
tion in a college library is not a 
competent measure of its adequacy, 
but it is an indication since it is evi- 


_ dent that book collections may be too 


small to contain the books necessary 
to fulfill the functions of the library. 
Table VI compares the two groups of 
colleges on the basis of the number of 
volumes in their book collections. This 
table shows that 42 per cent of the 
colleges in the entire group have book 
numbering fewer than 
20,000 volumes. At the same time, 
only 25 per cent of the colleges re- 
ceiving grants had book collections 
falling below this limit in size. In the 
areas representing larger collections, 
it will generally be found that the 
percentage of colleges receiving grants 
in a given area is greater than the per- 
centage of the entire group in the 
same area. 

The average size of the book col- 
lections in the entire group is about 
35,000 volumes. The average size in 
the colleges receiving grants is 44,125 
volumes. It is thus evident that on 
the average the group chosen for 
grants included libraries possessing 
about 9,000 more volumes than the 
average for the group as a whole. 
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Too much importance must not 
be given to this factor of size of 
book collection. Correlation shows 
that there is no significant relationship 
between the number of books in a 
library and its title content as judged 
by a check of a standard list. On the 
other hand, it is equally evident that 
a book collection must not be too 
small, if it is to contain the books 
necessary for the college. 

The number of books in a given 
library had little to do with the de- 
cision of the Advisory Group with re- 


TABLE VI 


CoM PARISON OF THE S1ZE oF Book 
CoLLECTIONS 














: Per f | Percentage of 
im pot a oe Colleges R “ Colleges in 
ceiving Grants | Entire Group 

‘eine (1) (2) (3) 

Less than 20,000... . 25 42 
20,000— 40,000.... 42 33 
40,000— 60,000.... 14 9 
60,000— 80,000.... 5 5 
80,000—100,000.... 5 | 2 

100,000—120,000.... 6 3 

120,000—140,000.... 2 2 

More than 140,000 2 3 











spect to the college. The fact that the 
colleges which were chosen for grants 
contain on the average larger libraries 
is therefore significant. It shows that 
colleges which were able to qualify on 
the factors which were employed in 
the judgment have as an accompany- 
ing condition book collections larger 
than the general average. 

The number of books per student 
in a college library has sometimes 
been considered as an index of its 
adequacy. Its importance for this pur- 
pose is not great; nevertheless, it may 
be considered. Table VII compares 
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the two groups with reference to this 
factor. It is evident that there is less 
consistency here than in any of the 
relationships considered thus far. The 
average number of books per student 
in the libraries as a whole is 74.9; in 


TABLE VII 


ComMPARISON OF NUMBER OF Books PER 
STUDENT 





Percentage of | Percentage of 
Number of Books Colleges Re- Colleges in 


























per Student ceiving Grants | Entire Group 
(1) (2) (3) 
Less than 20........ 6 3 
DN oi saci na 13 23 
“i Aer eee 31 30 
ee a 22 16 
ee II Il 
“re ares 4 5 
BOE oc ceciidies 3 3 
More than 140...... 11 8 

TABLE VIII 
ComPARISON OF NUMBER OF ACCESSIONS 
PER YEAR 
Percentage of | Percentage of 
Number of Acces- 
Colleges Re- Colleges in 

sions per Year ceiving Grants | Entire Group 
(1) (2) (3) 
Less than §00....... 5 13 
§00-1,000........ 23 29 
1,000-1,500........ 25 23 
1,500-2,000........ 16 10 
2,000—2,500........ 11 9 
2,§00-3,000........ 8 3 
3,000—3,500........ 2 3 
3)500—-4,000........ 3 2 
4,000-4,500........ 2 2 
4,500-5,000........ 2 2 
More than 5,000... . 5 5 














the group receiving grants it is 79.7. 
This difference is not great, and may 
be due entirely to chance. 

Of more importance as an index of 
the adequacy of a given library is the 
number of titles added annually to its 
collections. Table VIII compares the 
two groups on the basis of the number 
of accessions per year. Less than 5 per 
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cent of the colleges receiving grants 
add fewer than 500 books per year; 
nearly 13 per cent of the group asa 
whole are in this area. On the other 
hand, 16 per cent of the colleges re- 
ceiving grants add between 1,500 and 
2,000 books per year; and only a little 
over 10 per cent of the group asa 
whole are within the same limits. The 
average number of accessions per year 
for the group as a whole is 1,750. The 


colleges receiving grants add, on the | 


average, 1,945 books per year. 

This is not because they spend less 
per title. This is obvious from the fact 
that they spend more im toto per year 
for books. As a matter of fact, the 
average cost per title in the colleges 
receiving grants is $2.48; in the group 
as a whole it is $2.54. This difference 
of six cents is in reality no difference 
at all, since it is due to chance. 


T BECOMES evident, therefore, 

that the colleges which measured 
up to the standards of the Advisory 
Group have, in general, larger libra- 
ries, and that they add more books 
per year to these libraries. An im- 
portant part of the printed resources 


of a college library are its periodicals. > 


Table IX compares the two groups of 
colleges on a basis of the number of 














periodicals in English received. Nearly | 
22 per cent of the colleges receiving | 


grants maintain files of fewer than 100 


such journals; but 35 per cent of the » 


colleges in the entire group are in this | 


class. On the other hand, it is evident 


that in the areas representing a larger | 
number of journals received, the col- | 


leges receiving grants have larger 


percentages generally than do the col- ’ 


leges in the entire group. The group 
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as a whole receives on the average 165 
periodicals in English; the colleges 
which were given grants receive on 
the average 216 such journals. With 
respect to periodicals in languages 
other than English, the group as a 
whole receives on the average only 
six such periodicals; the group to 
which grants were given receive on the 
average over I5. 


E COME finally to a consid- 
eration of the content of these 
libraries. The content of each library 
was checked against A List of Books 
for College Libraries prepared for the 
Advisory Group by Mr. Charles B. 


groups of colleges on the basis of the 
numbers of books from this list con- 
tained in their libraries. Less than 5 
per cent of the colleges receiving 
grants had in their libraries fewer than 
1,000 of these listed books; 10 per 
cent of the colleges in the group as a 
On 
the other hand, 31 per cent of the 
libraries of colleges to which grants 
were given had between 3,000 and 
4,000 of the listed books; only 21 per 


» cent of the group as a whole come 


within these limits. The colleges gen- 
erally possess on the average 2,830 of 
the listed books. The group to which 
grants were given had on the average 
3,127 of them. Thus it is seen that 
they ranked generally higher than the 
average for the entire group. 

The reader may be in doubt as 
to the significance of these compari- 
sons. The significance appears to be 
this. A group of experienced libra- 


* Since published in a second preliminary edition 
by the American Library Association. 
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rians and educators were set at the task 
of picking a group of colleges in which 
grants of money for the purchase of 
books might be expected to have a 
maximum effect for good. This group 
of colleges, selected according to cri- 
teria quite different from the factors 
considered in this paper, are found to 
have certain differences from the aver- 














TABLE IX 
CoMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF PERIODICALS 
IN ENGLISH 
ne ay — 
| Percentage of | Percentage of 
Number of Period- : 
leges Re- Colleges in 
icals in English ceiving Grants | Entire Group 
(1) (2) a 
Less than 100....... 22 35 
ee | 41 38 
200=300.......... 22 14 
IES oiso-s0 46 504 6 5 
SFiea v4 8 sac 6 4 
More than §00...... 3 4 








TABLE X 


CoMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF Books FROM 
THE SHAW List IN THE LIBRARIES 




















Number of Books Percentage of | Percentage of 
from Shaw List | .civing Grants | Entire Group 
q) (2) (3) 
Less than 1,000..... 5 10 
1,000—2,000........ 16 2 
2,000-3,000........ 26 } 26 
3,000-4,000....... 31 | 21 
4,000-5,000....... 8 5 
5,000—6,000 . 10 7 
6,000—7,000 . 2 2 
7,000-8,000...... re) I 
More than 8,000... . | 2 3 





age college, with respect to strictly 
library items. The colleges chosen for 
grants spend more money per year 
for library purposes, both in actual 
amount and in relation to size of stu- 
dent body and educational costs. As 
a corollary, they spend more money 
than the average college both on books 
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and on salaries, and they pay higher 
salaries to individual members of their 
library staffs. They have larger book 
collections, and these collections grow 
faster; they receive a greater number 
of periodicals, both English and for- 
eign. And finally, they rank higher 
with respect to a list of titles assumed 
to be suitable for college libraries. 
Examination showed that the libra- 
ries in these colleges were doing a 
better job and were coming closer to 
fulfilling their functions than were 
the libraries in many other colleges. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that 
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there may exist a causal relationship 
between the superiority of these libra- 
ries with respect to the items treated 
here, and their greater efficiency as 
parts of college organizations. 

The writer would urge again that 
this is a study of groups. No conclu- 
sions concerning individual colleges 
are justified. But as a group, the col- 
leges chosen by the advisers of the 
Carnegie Corporation have libraries 
which are better suited to the needs 
of the liberal-arts college than have 
the group as a whole. And asa group, 


they show the differences noted. 
[Vol. IV, No. 4] 
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Advising Means Administration 


By ESTHER ALLEN GAW 


A Creative Scheme of Administering Student Social Contacts 


HE belief in the desirability 

and efficacy of personal influ- 

ence on young persons is one 

which has always been agreed upon. 
This desirability has been particularly 
assumed in the realm of social, as dis- 
tinguished from academic, education. 
On the college campus the adviser 
of women, officially in the administra- 
‘ion or unofficially among student 
groups, has found her best develop- 
ment in women’s colleges, or among 
the women in the coeducational insti- 
tutions. For instance, the office of 
warden or dean of women preceded 
by a decade or so the establishment 
of the office of dean of men. It is also 
rather generally recognized that the 
organization of the students them- 
selves as advisers for younger stu- 
dents has reached a much higher level 
of development among the under- 
graduate women than such organiza- 
tion among the undergraduate men.’ 
Until recently, not only among 
laymen but also among educators, 
personal influence has been regarded 
as something mysterious, something 
indefinable, with its effects incapable 
of conscious development. Without 
quarreling about the truth of this as- 
sumption, I should like to give my 


* This article is written from the point of view 
of a woman personnel administrator on a college 
campus. 


conception of a good adviser as well 
as the generally accepted results of 
desirable personal influence. A good 
adviser herself can be described, to my 
satisfaction, as one who understands 
the influences, both conscious and 
unconscious, which are pulling on the 
attitudes or conduct of a younger 
advisee. She not only understands 
these attitudes in the younger person, 
but she understands them in herself 
so far as our present knowledge makes 
possible. This wisdom is coupled, 
first, with the ability to allow a 
younger person to talk out the ques- 
tions arising; second, with the ability 
to let the younger person present 
several possible solutions with her 
help; and finally, with the ability to 
remain silent while the younger per- 
son chooses the solution. Negatively, 
a good adviser will never force a solu- 
tion upon the advisee. She is merely 
the catalyzer in whose presence the 
advisee is enabled to precipitate her 
own choice. The good adviser is also 
not greatly disturbed if the student 
solution has many imperfections, and 
is somewhat childishly planned and 
accomplished. 

Any definition of an adviser as 
being a kind of angel out of heaven 
endowed with all good human traits 
and no weaknesses, and exerting great 
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influence over the advisee, is an en- 
tirely ludicrous one. A rather imper- 
fect human being—and even the best 
we know is that—may be a good 
adviser if she really surrounds the 
younger person with such an atmos- 
phere that the latter is enabled hon- 
estly to consider all the elements of a 
difficulty. The adviser ought also to 
sustain the advisee through the period 
of accomplishing a solution. 

Whether the reader prefers to de- 
fine the adviser as a deus ex machina 
performing something for the advisee 
or whether he accepts my definition in 
the preceding paragraph, it is evident 
that the influence of one person on 
another, as such, cannot extend from 
one adviser to many individual stu- 
dents. Yet we are constantly assured 
that the difficulties of our crowded 
modern campus are due to the lack 
of this personal touch. We lay all the 
weaknesses of our teaching and all the 
failure of our colleges and universities 
to their impersonality, meaning that 
there are no real advisers among the 
teachers. It seems to me, however, 
that we have not really stated the 
problem correctly to ourselves as edu- 
cators. We have not come to the 
realization, at least in our action, that 
advising is a problem of administra- 
tion and must be solved as such. 


DVISING is not an extraordinary 
A or unusual phenomenon. On 
the contrary, it is the most common 
occurrence on any campus. You ask, 
who is doing advising? I answer, in 
addition to the relatively few official 
advisers of the faculty, every student 
is advising every other student. Each 
is advising her neighbor in class, on 
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the way to class, at the dining table, 
at the dance, and at the club. The 
sophisticated Senior is telling the 
Sophomore how to get a high mark 
with this instructor by means of her 
good looks, and how to pull the wool 
over the eyes of that instructor so as 
to avoid failure. The legally minded 
Junior is explaining to the Freshman | 
how to arrange her credits with the 
minimum of study and the maximum 
of hours. 

These are illustrations which grow 
out of the infantile assumption that 
there is a drawn conflict between stu- | 
dent and instructor and show a rather 
low level of academic attitude. Even 





so, the adolescent advice, although 
unintelligible to faculty members, is 
nevertheless genuine and is offered | 
freely in unlimited quantities all hours 

of the day. And, sad to relate, the 

advice concerning academic matters is 

probably better advice than some of 

that relating to personal conduct. 

Consider the Sophomore who compels 

the unwilling Freshman to wear rouge | 
and high-heeled shoes, and who de- 
spises the younger student who had 
initiative enough to disregard her 
advice. Think also of the older stu- } 
dent who can conjure no _ better | 
method of curing shyness than to 
compel a younger student to do some- 
thing ridiculous or humiliating. Re- 
member the older student who thinks | 
that ignorance, often called “green- ) 
ness,” is to be overcome by bullying | 
and contempt. Or remember the one 
who teaches the eager youngster that 
interest in what can be learned in 
books and laboratories is contemptible. 
On the one hand, there is the sorority | 
member who advises the younger sis- 
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ADVISING MEANS ADMINISTRATION 


ter not to be too cordial to the unaf- 
filiated or the latter will think they 
are being rushed. On the other hand, 
the older unaffiliated students advise 
Freshmen not to make any friendly 
advances to the sorority members be- 
cause the latter will be “high hat.” 

There is a well-recognized caste 
system which has grown up in the 
collegiate world and which is perpet- 
uated by students’ advice. Some or- 
ganizations “rank” and others do not. 
The older students contrive to keep 
the campus in a definite state of 
ignorance, also, through their recom- 
mendations about the relative merits 
of organization; not deliberately with 
malice, but because they themselves 
are ignorant. 

As an illustration of ignorance con- 
cerning a campus take the definition 
of extra-curricular activities given by 
a third-quarter group of sorority 
Freshmen. These students were about 
to become Sophomores and would 
soon advise incoming Freshmen. The 
four conceptions of campus student 
life, arranged according to my own 
scale of their social desirability in 
decreasing order, were as follows: 

1.“An extra-curricular activity is one 
entered upon through a contest.” This 
conception comes from the prominence 
given to membership in dramatic organiza- 
tions for which there are tryouts. 

2. “An extra-curricular activity is one 
not connected with study.” ‘This implies 
a contempt for departmental groups, which 
isan attitude among many sorority members. 

3. “An extra-curricular activity is any 
except belonging to a sorority.” ‘This im- 
plies that there need be no effort for de- 
velopment within the sorority group itself 
in its emphasis on extra-curricular activity. 

4. “A student becomes known through 


extra-curricular activities.” This implies 
that she gets her name in the paper; atten- 
tion is called to her and therefore to the 
sorority. 


These are the honest definitions of 
young women who have been on the 
campus for nearly a year, with ample 
opportunity to learn about the campus. 
Their amazement was profound when 
they found that instead of eight or ten 
there are hundreds of groups which 
furnish opportunity for extra-curric- 
ular activity. At Ohio State Univer- 
sity in the year 1930-31 there were 
286 organizations officially listed. 
Sixty of these organizations had soror- 
ity members in them. But only ten 
of the organizations, named in the 
following list, had sixteen or more 
sorority members: 


Number So- 
Organization rority Women 
Participating 
Young Women’s Christian Association. .... 241 
Browning (Dramatic Society)............ 34 
Strollers (Dramatic Society)............. 18 
Scarlet Mask (Dramatic Society)......... 15 
Women’s Self-Government Association... . 21 
<< “tana 13 
Women’s Recreational Council........... 22 
Home Economics Club.................. 25 
reer er 16 
WOU MINTS Son OSs ves See es eas esc sems 16 


In other words, sorority members 
distinctly limit themselves in the 
variety of organization to which they 
become members. They show the 
ignorance of possibilities of group life 
which I just stated. Up to the time 
I talked with them their education, 
or lack of education, had been fos- 
tered by the older students in their 
own sorority groups. 

The illustrations which have been 
given so far have admittedly been those 


* Women’s Panhellenic Association. “Four Re- 
ports of 1931.” Ohio State University, May, 1931, 
pp. 6-7, report of Hazel Pope, a senior student. 
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of bad or ignorant student advisers. I 
have known good and even better 
older student advisers. I have known 
an older student to help a Freshman 
to make a good choice of clothes or 
dates. I have known a Senior to really 
help an intelligent Freshman to de- 
velop an interest in books and litera- 
ture. I have known a Junior to give 
impersonal and well-judged advice 
about the amount of time a younger 
student should spend on purely col- 
legiate projects. Illustrations of stu- 
dent advising in the active sense could 
be multiplied indefinitely. When any 
personnel adviser, such as a dean of 
women or a freshman dean or junior 
dean, has a chance to advise one stu- 
dent, a thousand older students are 
giving advice to another thousand 
younger students which may be abso- 
lutely to the contrary. Perhaps the 
students are sometimes right and the 
personnel adviser wrong. That is an- 
other story. But the students are 
advising, and sometimes doing it well. 
In this lies the hope of the future. 
The better student advisers could be 
taught, I believe, to be as good as the 
faculty advisers in almost all ques- 
tions except those connected with the 
curriculum. 

A recent article written about Pur- 
due University with the title “Seniors 
as Counselors,” shows that at the 
point where students are probably 
weakest, namely, in helping on cur- 
riculum matters, senior counselors for 
failing Freshmen not only decreased 
the proportion of expected failures, 
but were actually saving money in the 


administration of advising.* According 

* Walter, J. E. “Seniors as Counselors,” JourRNAL 
or HicHer Epucation, II (November, 1931), pp. 
446-48. 
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to my experience, although I cannot 
check in dollars and cents as was done 
at Purdue, the older students may and 
can be equally or more efficacious in 
the field of personal advising. 

It is evident, however, that the 
training which leads to the negation 
of bad advice in personal matters, and 
the substitution of good advice, needs 
organization and administration. The 
personnel adviser of the future must 
discover how to organize the advising 
of students through two channels. She 
may first develop student advisers in 
the housing groups. This organiza- 
tion of student advising has had a 
great deal of development particularly 
on the campuses of women’s colleges; 





it has hardly emerged on coeduca- | 


tional campuses, at least in state uni- 
versities. 
student advisers in all existing student 
organizations, or even call organiza- 
tions into existence for the purpose of 
the administration of advising. 


HAVE defined an effective adviser 


\ 


She may second develop | 


at the beginning of the article and | 


wish that description to be assumed as 
possible for older students. The ef- 
fective student adviser, therefore, will 
be one who is interested in learning 


| 


\ 
/ 


to understand the complex emotional | 


behavior of those around her, and who 
is also interested in developing a de- 
tached sympathy in herself. In each 
situation she will be trying to assume 
the adult attitude of the observer 
rather than the childish one of imme- 
diate approval or disapproval. 
will then be able to make such a 
contact with the Freshman that the 
Freshman will find her an effective 
adviser. She will help the Freshman 
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to face the facts and possible solutions, 
as well as standing by while the 
Freshman makes her own solution. 

How will such an adviser work in 
ahouse group? She will be approach- 
able, not distant. She will be cour- 
teous, not overbearing. She will be 
willing to take pains and give time 
to the younger student. She will be 
aware of the pleasant courtesies of our 
civilization involved in eating, talk- 
ing, and dressing, but at the same time 
will realize that these are quickly 
learned; she needs only to call the 
attention of the Freshman to the de- 
sirable forms under fostering emo- 
tional conditions. The student adviser 
can be taught to keep in mind the 
definition which Lord Chesterfield 
gives of good breeding—“Good 
breeding is the result of much good 
sense, some good nature, and a little 
self-denial for the sake of others.” 
The good sense is essentially the re- 
sult of training which can be given by 
the personnel administrator to the stu- 
dent adviser. Good nature comes with 
emotional freedom developed in stu- 
dents as they learn to understand 
others; self-denial is learned by the 
student adviser who faces the situation 
of the moment with the perspective 
of an adult rather than with the im- 
mediate self-centered reaction of a 
child. 

The administrative personnel officer 
cannot expect the older students to 
understand human behavior and to 
translate into action what they theo- 
retically understand unless she can 
gather these students together and 
teach them “how to advise.” That is 
why the problem is an administrative 
one. A plan for the student advisers 
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by which they have preliminary 
training in understanding themselves 
and others must be set up. The admin- 
istrative officer can assume that the 
students have had some psychology 
and some social science, but she can 
also assume that the students have not 
been taught to put their verbalized 
knowledge into action. And she also 
cannot expect that the students can 
progress in learning to be advisers 
without continuous help. She must 
teach them to understand the univer- 
sity records and to keep supplemen- 
tary records;* she must teach them to 
have effective interviews and to con- 
duct effective group discussions. She 
cannot expect to set up a system of 
advisers in the houses without con- 
tinual education on the job. 


HE second fertile field for the 

administration of advising is 
through the student organizations. 
Here students have a chance to learn 
to plan, to carry through a plan, to 
criticize the results of their efforts, 
and to leave a record of their activity 
such that their successors will do a 
better job. They might also learn that 
mysterious characteristic “ability to 
work with other people” mentioned 
in placement recommendation blanks. 
Unfortunately, for the process of 
learning, in most student projects, no 
matter how ambitious and expansive, 
no step further than the first is really 
taken. Students build veritable castles 
in Spain in their plans, but never seem 
to be aware of the second step, they 
rarely undertake according to their 


“ Gaw, Esther Allen. “Teaching Student Assistants 
to Use Objective Aids in Their Interviews with 
Younger Students,” Psychology Clinic, XLX (June, 
1930), pp. 116-22. Also, Walter, op. cit. 
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specifications, while they almost never 
bring to the level of consciousness the 
steps of criticism and of recording. 
The step, co-operation, in collegiate 
circles is generally understood to 
mean “compelling others to do what 
I want them to do.” 

The most important reason why 
students do not learn what they might 
from organizations of all kinds is the 
relative impermanency of the officers 
of any student group. At the most a 
student is responsible not more than 
a year in any real office. Because she 
does not have to build for her own 
future, she does not criticize what she 
has done nor leave a record for her 
successor. As a result there have arisen 
two diametrically opposed interpreta- 
tions of the desirability of student 
organizations. 

One faculty member says, “Why 
bother. Students are like the bander- 
logs of Kipling’s jungle. They have 
great plans but forget them at once. 
Their organizations are childish and 
negligible.” A second faculty mem- 
ber, seeing that desirable habits and 
techniques spoken of previously could 
possibly be learned by students, de- 
mands that the habits be learned 
under constant supervision and au- 
thority of an adviser, that the students 
be told what to do much as they are 
told in many classes. And a third kind 
of faculty philosopher says, “Give the 
poor student a chance; let him call his 
soul his own. Do not put him under 
medieval patriarchalism.”* None of 
these three philosophies of the student 
organization is satisfactory to me. My 
own theory of the education through 


*Younger, John. “Student Self-government,” 
Jovrenat or Higuer Epucation, II (April, 1931), 
pp. 204-206. 
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student organizations assumes that 
faculty members can be of real help 
without being oppressive. 

It is evident that the students could 
learn to plan, and to carry through 
plans, through their own organiza- 
tions. They could also, while working 
in committees, learn many of the de- 
sirable personal characteristics which 
were briefly mentioned under the first 
sort of advising. Such learning hap- 
pens often enough to demonstrate the 
possibility, but usually there is no 
continuum such that a student can 
learn from her predecessor or leave 
anything to help her successor. The 
personnel administrator can furnish 





this needed continuity. 


N VOLUNTEER work of recent 

years there has been included in 
the staff of officers, an “executive sec- 
retary.” This person is one who stays 
on the job, who teaches inexperienced 
volunteers and sustains more experi- 
enced ones. 

My conception of the relationship | 
of a personnel adviser to a student, 
organization is that of an “executive 
secretary.” She has no vote. She 1s, 
however, in constant consultation. She } 
remembers what happened a year ago, | 
two years ago, and is of maturity 
enough to foresee what may happen | 
next week or next quarter, or even | 
year hence. She can give the admin- 
istrative carry-over which student ad- | 
ministration through no fault of its, 
own must necessarily lack. The ex- | 
ecutive secretary can help the students 
study what is happening to them, cat 
help them set up possible solutions, 
and can help make records of both| 
possibilities and solutions. | 
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I know that this relationship is pos- 
sible because I have seen it develop 
on Ohio State campus. The students 
are quick to appreciate the advantage, 
yes, actually the pleasure, of effective 
planning and recording. For instance, 
a few years ago a self-survey was 
made, under my direction, by all 
member groups of the campus Pan- 
hellenic. This resulted in the state- 
ment of numerous situations which the 
students themselves thought should 
be more thoroughly understood. 
These were considered, and it was 
found that eighteen problems have 
some possibility of objective evalua- 
tion. These have become projects a 
few of which have already been 


| studied, evaluated, and put into print 
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by the organization. 

Such a follow-through would have 
been impossible for these twenty- 
seven groups, if they had not been 
afforded the carry-over which the 
older adviser can supply. The effects 
of the self-studies are apparent in the 
common organization, in the smaller 
groups, and in many individuals. The 
students have been organized to be 
better advisers to each other than they 
could otherwise have been, through 
the agency of the executive secretary. 

This kind of continuum is being af- 
forded on our campus not only in the 
comparatively conspicuous organiza- 
tion of the Panhellenic, but in many 
other groups. Those of us who are 
in the advising staff of the dean of 
women are finding that this conception 
of our job is an extremely fertile one 
for us. We act as the co-ordinators, 
the memories, the more permanent 
members of any group of students 
who desire us to do so. 
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This can take place in any organi- 
zation, not merely the ranking ones. 
An important point needs emphasis 
here. A group can be effective no 
matter what its collegiate rating. I 
have previously given a specific illus- 
tration of the narrow range within 
which the collegiate knowledge of ex- 
isting organizations operates. There 
are scores of groups learning to plan, 
and to carry through plans, just as 
effectively as those which lead to pub- 
licity in the social world of the cam- 
pus. Both the conspicuous groups and 
the inconspicuous groups are equally 
favorable for development of the abil- 
ity to work with other people. Poten- 
tially, one is no better than the other. 

Here also there is abundant oppor- 
tunity to teach the older students to 
interpret their own behavior and that 
of their fellow-students—more like 
grown-ups and less like infants. As 
soon as they begin to learn these inter- 
pretations they immediately pass them 
on. They are eager and inevitable 
teachers of all the other students. 


HROUGHOUT this article I 

have spoken of the student as 
“she” because of my own personal 
slant. The student described could, 
however, just as well be that other 
type of human beings, “he.” Ad- 
ministration of advising would be 
exactly the same—through the two 
approaches of housing and student 
organizations. 

We have learned pretty well how 
to administer finances and curriculum 
in our modern education. We have 
actually improved on the log of Mark 
Hopkins with our sanitary school- 
houses and our libraries. But in spite 
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of this we have not stated for our- 
selves the equally important problem 
of administering personal contact. Per- 
sonal contact was possible on the log, 
but has lately been considered impos- 
sible in our complex modern organ- 
ization. We can make it not only 
possible, but better than it ever was 
before, by training the personal con- 
tacters who are actually functioning 
on every campus, namely, the stu- 
dents. The desirable personal char- 
acteristics of the better students could 
be capitalized and developed. The 
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younger students might thus feel and 
respond to the good influences which 
at present are undeveloped or over- 
ridden by various neurotic or ignorant 
collegiate attitudes. Administrators of 
the emerging college should, there- 
fore, face this phase of their duty 
seriously if they are to evolve into 
something truly better than organizers 
of places with an abundance of money, 
buildings, libraries, and instructors, 
The future creative administrator 
must solve the problem of organizing 
personal contact. [Vol. IV, No. 4] 
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sional football article on the 
sport page suggest that the 

usual controversy concerning the over- 
emphasis of football and its place in a 
university will again command atten- 
tion. No doubt some well-known 
educator will proclaim to the country 
at large, possibly even to his own uni- 
versity in particular, a panacea for the 
‘ ills which have attended college ath- 
letics. Magazine articles will sparkle 
with wit in showing the absurdity or 
the immeasurable value of them. 

) Comparisons of the attention and in- 
terest which the students give to 

| athletics and to letters will reach the 
editorial page of an occasional news- 
paper. Reformers will again urge that 
highly paid coaches be done away 
) with, that the management of the 
game be returned to the students, that 

| gate receipts be abolished, that the 
) season be shortened, that the news- 
paper publicity be curtailed, that star- 
ring of the individual be prevented, 

_ that athletic participation be recog- 
nized by academic marks and credit, 
that intersectional games be aban- 
doned, that charity games be discour- 
aged, that participation in football 
be limited to Juniors and Seniors, 
| that intercollegiate athletics be re- 
placed by “purely” amateur interclass 


G sont practice and an occa- 





Athletics 


By JOHN M. STALNAKER 


Faculty Attitudes toward Intercollegiate Athletics 


or intramural games, that the athletes 
be allowed to participate in only one 
major sport, that the amateur rules 
be revised, that the athletes be re- 
quired to attain a prohibitively high 
scholastic standard, that intercolle- 
giate athletics be returned to a strictly 
amateur basis by preventing subsidiz- 
ing and recruiting, that intercollegiate 
athletics be completely abolished, and 
so on ad nauseam. 

A general discussion of the situation 
of college athletics, a presentation of 
facts showing what must be done or 
what cannot be done, is of value. 
There is, however, another aspect of 
the matter which may be worthy of 
some thought. I refer to a considera- 
tion of what the people concerned with 
college football want. What are their 
wishes in the matter, their desires, 
their attitudes? 

A tabulation, however thoroughly 
done, of the expressed opinions of 
these people cannot show what should 
be done; but it may show what it is 
possible to do. Particularly in view of 
the chaotic state of the aims, purposes, 
and functions of a university and of 
the demonstrable value of any subject, 
even football, in attaining any ends, 
it is perhaps logical to turn to a tabu- 
lation of opinions of the subject. 

A clear differentiation between fact 
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and opinion is essential. Let us sup- 
pose that by one method or another it 
is found that most people who concern 
themselves with football believe that 
the athletes are subsidized, and their 
attitude is that this is all right. This 
does not prove that the athletes are 
subsidized, nor does it establish the 
fact that the subsidizing of athletes is 
a harmless thing. It may be assumed, 
however, that the prevalence of such 
beliefs will make it difficult to enforce 
legislation which strictly prohibits sub- 
sidizing. If by some means it can be 
established that subsidizing is harm- 
ful, then an educational or propa- 
gandistic program ought to be entered 
into to show the people the error of 
their belief. Perhaps wise legislation 
should be a step in advance of pre- 
vailing opinion, but it cannot be too 
far in advance if it is to be enforced 
successfully. 


F ONE group of people con- 

cerned with college activities, 
the college faculty, the attitude toward 
intercollegiate athletics has been de- 
termined by surveys conducted at the 
University of Minnesota and at the 
University of Chicago. Although 
these two groups may not be typical 
of college faculties, more complete 
data are available concerning their 
attitudes than concerning those of any 
other faculty. 

The technique of measurement of 
attitudes employed in both surveys 
was that developed by Mr. L. L. 
Thurstone.* This method makes it 
possible to represent, in the form of 


a frequency distribution, the distribu- 

1 Thurstone, L. L. “Theory of Attitude Measure- 
ment,” Psychological Review, XXXVI (May, 1929), 
pp. 222-41. 
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tion of the attitudes of a group ona 
specific issue. 


The base line represents ideally the whole 
range of opinions from those at one end 
who are most strongly in favor of the issue 
to those at the other end of the scale who 
are as strongly against it. Somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes on the base line 
will be a neutral zone representing indif- 
ferent attitudes on the issue in question, 
The ordinates on the frequency distribution 
will represent the relative popularity of each 
attitude. . . . The measurement is ef- 
fected by the indorsement or rejection of 
statements of opinion. The opinions [state- 
ments] are allocated to different positions 
on the base line in accordance with the 





attitudes which they express . . . The cen- 
ter of the whole problem lies in the defi- 
nition of a unit of measurement for the | 
base line. The scale is so constructed that 
two opinions separated by a unit distance on / 
the base line seem to differ as much in the 
attitude variable involved as any other two 
opinions on the scale which are also sepa- 
rated by a unit distance.’ 


Legitimate criticism may be made 
of the method of measurement used | 
in these studies, although both the fac- | 
ulties were measured by the same 
instrument, since the scale dealt with | 
intercollegiate athletics and not spe- ) 
cifically with football. Several of the | 
faculty members expressed difficulty | 
in thinking of the various branches of 
intercollegiate athletics as parts of an | 
integral thing. Football looms as the 
one big part of intercollegiate athletic | 
overbalancing all other intercollegiate 
sports. The experience gained through | 
the Minnesota survey suggests the | 
advisability of a separate consideration 


of football. To secure comparable 

* Thurstone, L. L. “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” , 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXIII (January, 
1928), pp. §29-30. 
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ATHLETICS 


results, however, the same scale was 
used with the Chicago faculty. In all 
probability, most of the people an- 
swering questions about intercollegiate 
athletics think only of football. 

The attitude scales were supple- 
mented by questionary material. The 
Minnesota faculty study was carried 
out as a section of a survey of attitudes 
toward intercollegiate athletics, made 
at the request of a special committee 


TABLE I 


Tue Data on THE Facu.Lty ATTITUDES 
TOWARD INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 























Per CENT 
| ResPonDINe MEAN RESULTS 
RANK 
Chi- | Minne- Chi- Minne- 
cago | sota cago sota 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
| 
Professor... .  ——— | 3-94 5.66 
Associate Pro- 
fessor. .... 72 g2 | 4-50 6.19 
Assistant Pro- 
fessor. .... | 62 | 88 | 5.03 6.27 
Instructor... | 66 | 82 | 469 6.06 
Miscellany. . 63 | 79 | 5.00 6.70 
Total... 69 85 4-43 | 6.10 








on physical education and athletics 
appointed by President Coffman. The 
report of the committee, which in- 
cludes a report of the attitudes found, 
will eventually be published.* The 
Chicago faculty study, on the other 
hand, was carried out as a personal 
project at the suggestion of a few in- 
terested faculty members. While it 
did not have official support, the ad- 
ministrative officers expressed interest 
in the project. 

In the case of both faculties the atti- 

*Stalnaker, John M. “The Individual and Inter- 
collegiate Athletics,” Provision for the Individual in 
College Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932, pp. 221-33; and “Attitudes toward Inter- 


collegiate Athletics,” to appear soon in School and 
Society. 
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tude scales and the questionary ma- 
terial were mailed to the members. 
President Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota urged his faculty to 
co-operate, and assured them of 
complete anonymity in the results. 
“Follow-up” letters were used. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the 1,039 
members of the Minnesota faculty re- 
sponded. Only one letter was sent to 
the Chicago group; 70 per cent of the 
440 faculty members circularized re- 
sponded. As a tabulation of the first 
50 per cent of the returns from the 
Minnesota faculty did not show a dis- 
tribution of attitude which differed 
significantly from that of the last 35 
per cent, no effort was made to urge 
the members of the Chicago faculty 
who did not express themselves imme- 
diately to change their minds. 


HE results show that the faculty 

of the University of Minnesota is 
much more favorable in its attitude 
toward intercollegiate athletics than is 
the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago. The difference between the two 
groups is, in fact, striking, as may be 
seen from the accompanying table. 
The mean results of the attitude scale 
are given in Columns 4 and 5 of 
Table I. The higher the attitude 
score, the more favorable is the atti- 
tude toward intercollegiate athletics. 
A score of less than 5.5 indicates an 
unfavorable or opposed attitude; 5.5 
represents neutrality or indifference; 
over 5.5 indicates a favorable attitude. 
The average attitude of the Minne- 
sota faculty is decidedly favorable 
toward intercollegiate athletics, while 
that of the Chicago faculty is equally 
unfavorable. Indeed, the average 
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attitude of the Chicago faculty would 
be an extreme attitude among the 
Minnesota faculty. The faculty mem- 
bers of professorial rank in both uni- 
versities are the group most opposed 
to intercollegiate athletics, but again 
the Chicago professors are signifi- 
cantly more opposed than are those at 
Minnesota. 

A recent report by a faculty com- 
mittee of the University of Wisconsin 
included the statement that “intercol- 
legiate athletics have a justifiable 
place in the University’s educational 
and recreational program.” Over 92 
per cent of the University of Minne- 
sota faculty who participated in this 
survey indorsed the statement that 
intercollegiate athletics have a legiti- 
mate place in a college or university. 
Forty per cent of the entire faculty 
and 51 per cent of the ranking profes- 
sors (of those who participated in this 
survey) at the University of Chicago 
said they would like to see football 
abolished at the University of Chicago. 

This radical attitude of the Chicago 
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faculty is particularly interesting in 
view of the fact that Mr. Stagg, their 
director of athletics and coach of foot- 
ball for the past forty years, is widely 
recognized, in the words of Major 
Griffith, as “one of the finest, most 
capable, and most honest athletic di- 
rectors and football coaches of any 
college in the country.” Although the 
University of Chicago has lately had 
publicity for her poor football teams, 
her athletic success over the past forty | 
years compares favorably with that of | 
any conference university. 

To those who view the college ath- 
letic situation more rationally than | 
emotionally, this method of measuring | 
attitudes toward football may suggest | 
a means of discovering a large insti- 
tution where the faculty, the students, 
the alumni, the trustees, and the pub- / 
lic would tolerate experimentation | 
with intercollegiate athletics. Through 
experimentation, rather than argu- 
mentation, the values and the bad ) 
features of the present system might | 
more clearly be established. 


[Vol. IV, No.4] | 
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The Dean and His Duties 


By F. A. McGINNIS 


The Relationships and Functions of the 
Dean of the College 


years after the foundation of Har- 

vard College, President Eliot ap- 
pointed the first dean of the College. 
This fact is, perhaps, a bit illuminating 
since we have learned in recent years 
to associate the term “dean” with 
many aspects of college and univer- 
sity administration. As a matter of 
fact, however, the position of dean is 
of relatively recent origin; and, even 
today, the functions and relationships 
of that officer are not standardized. 
Indeed, it was not until about forty 
years ago that the office took on real 
significance. Aside from the appoint- 
ment at Harvard University, just 
mentioned, the recognition of the 
need of such an officer bore fruit, first 
at Amherst in 1880; at Yale in 1884, 


le 1869, two hundred thirty-three 


_ when Dean Wright was appointed; at 


the University of Chicago, in 1892, 
when a full set of deans were elected; 


_and at Columbia College, in 1896, 


when Professor Van Amringe was 
elevated to that office. 

Since the beginning of the present 
century, the practice of appointing 


' deans of colleges has generally pre- 


vailed although there are still colleges 
which have no deans. The position, 
as has been indicated, has become 
more or less generally recognized, but 


1g! 


there is still no unanimity of opinion 
as to what the dean’s functions and 
relationships should be. As a matter 
of fact, his place is still somewhat 
indefinite, although it is now more 
clearly defined than in the early days. 

As is to be expected, however, the 
functions and relationships of the 
deans are still many and varied; but 
they depend largely upon the size and 
organization of the institution and the 
manner of election to office. In the 
extremely autocratic institution, where 
the board of trustees is endowed with 
absolute power to appoint and dismiss 
the president, deans, and other officers, 
the duties of the officers are likely to 
be rather clearly defined from the 
viewpoint of the board of trustees; 
while in the extremely democratic 
type, the duties of the dean are de- 
fined from the viewpoint of the fac- 
ulty, and these viewpoints are likely 
to be quite different. 

As might be suspected, there ex- 
ists much variation in the whole 
matter of college and university con- 
trol, and in the manner in which of- 
ficers are elected under the various 
plans. A study of the report of Com- 
mittee T of the American Association 
of University Professors on the Place 
and Functions of Faculties in Univer- 
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sity Government, published in 1924, 
reveals the fact that college deans are 
elected to office in at least seven dif- 
ferent ways, indicating in general that 
they are either the representatives of 
the faculties or of the central ad- 
ministration, or both, in the various 
institutions studied. 

In a majority of the cases, the deans 
are nominated by the president of the 
institution and elected by the board of 
trustees, but the exceptions to this 
plan are numerous. For example, ac- 
cording to this report, the dean is 
nominated and elected by the faculty 
in Alma College, James Millican 
University, the Catholic University of 
America, Gustavus Adolphus College, 
Hope College, College of Idaho, and 
Mills College. 

The dean is appointed by the presi- 
dent in the University of Kansas, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Wittenberg 
College, the University of Washing- 
ton, Roanoke College, and Cedarville 
College 

The dean is elected by nomination 
of the president and a secret vote of 
the faculty at the University of Colo- 
rado, the University of Rochester, and 
Simmons College. Deans are nomi- 
nated by the faculty and elected by 
the board of trustees at the College of 
Wooster and at Wesleyan University. 

At Otterbein College and Guilford 
College the deans are elected by the 
heads of departments and the presi- 
dent; and at Clark University and at 
the University of California the deans 
are elected by the academic senate in 
conference with the president of the 
university. 

It then is needless for me to say 
that these various methods of election 
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imply much as to the relationships of 
the dean. For example, it is reason- 
able to assume that where the dean is 
nominated by the president of the in- 
stitution and elected by the board of 
trustees, he is sometimes an under- 
study of the president and sometimes 
out of harmony with the heads of de- 
partments and the faculty. Under this 
arrangement the dean may really be- 
come a sort of assistant to the presi- 
dent who gets most of his powers and 
duties from the central administration, 


UCH the same is true where the 

dean is appointed by the presi- 

dent, more or less independently of 
faculty sanction. He is likely to be 
the president’s representative in the 
college faculty and the president’s ad- 


viser in a more or less confidential / 


way. He is responsible directly to the 
president and is likely to be high- 
handed in his dealings with the heads 
of departments and the members of 
the faculty in general. 

Where the dean is nominated by the 
faculty and elected by the board of 
trustees, he is responsible directly to 
the faculty and board of trustees and 
only indirectly to the president of the 
institution because of his office. He 1s 
usually the chief executive of his col- 
lege in 2 real sense, so long as he has 





the support of his faculty. This power 
is also his when he is both nominated 
and elected by the faculty, as he 1s | 
almost wholly responsible to that | 
body. He must, of course, recognize 
the president of the institution because } 
of his position, but in reality he is | 
president of his college and is its” 
spokesman. 

When the dean is elected by the 
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president and the heads of depart- 
ments his relationships are much the 
same as when nominated by the presi- 
dent and elected by a secret vote of 
the faculty. Since the faculty is rep- 
resented by the heads of departments, 
much the same is true when the dean 
is elected by the university senate in 
conference with the president. 
Perhapsthe most democratic method, 
however, of electing the dean is where 
he is nominated by the president upon 
the recommendation of the faculty 
and is elected by the board of trustees. 
Under this plan, the dean becomes 
equally responsible to the faculty, the 
president, and the board of trustees. 
This plan indicates better than any 
other, perhaps, a harmonious relation- 
ship that makes for efficient service in 


| office, and it is, perhaps, under some 


such plan that a dean can do his best 
work. 

There are, of course, other meth- 
ods of electing deans. In some insti- 
tutions, the dean is elected by the 
board of trustees without either the 
recommendation of the president or 
the faculty. In many such cases, per- 
sonal popularity and length of service 
satisfy as qualifications where there is 
no active opposition by the president 
or the faculty. 

The dean’s relationships are like- 
wise influenced by the tenure of his 


| office as well as by his method of 


election. In most institutions deans 


_ are elected for indefinite terms, but 


in many others they are elected for a 


' short period of years, usually from 


two to four. Among the institutions 


_ with the latter practice are Yale, Cor- 
' nell, and Notre Dame. Sentiment 


among the professors of the institu- 
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tions themselves seems to be almost 
evenly divided as to whether definite 
or indefinite tenure is better. Commit- 
tee T of the American Association of 
University Professors which was com- 
posed of fifteen eminent educators 
voted eight to seven in favor of defi- 
nite tenure of office for deans. 

The chief objections to indefinite 
tenure for deans centers around the 
fact that many deans degenerate into 
little more than administrative ma- 
chines. Somehow it is felt that they 
lose vital contact with the teaching 
problems and productive scholarship, 
and, in consequence, lose the respect of 
their faculties. 

The objections to definite tenure of 
office are that a short tenure does not 
insure continuity of policy in the 
dean’s office; that it does not make it 
possible for that officer to do a great 
amount of constructive work. More- 
over, it is pointed out that many good 
men are reluctant to turn to short- 
term administrative work for fear they 
may find themselves out of office and 
at the same time out of line for pro- 
motion in their special field of work 
because of loss of contact while en- 
gaged in administrative work. 


THIRD factor that affects the 

relationships of a dean is, of 
course, the size and organization of 
the institution. In a small college, a 
dean is likely to spend much of his 
time with matters of discipline and in 
giving advice to students. He is likely 
to be chiefly concerned with student 
accounting and in assisting the presi- 
dent in carrying out his duties. A 
quotation from the report of Com- 
mittee T, just mentioned, is of value 
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here: “In the smaller and independent 
college of arts a dean is apt to be 
chiefly a disciplinary officer and ad- 
ministrator of rules, often an under- 
study to the president.””* 

On the other hand, a dean in a large 
university is almost always the chief 
executive of his college and has ex- 
tensive powers in his own right. In 
some institutions, he is virtually the 
president of his unit of the univer- 
sity, and his position becomes some- 
what anomalous. 

Despite the fact that the dean’s 
relationships are influenced by his 
method of election, his tenure of office, 
and by the size of the institution, it 
may be said that the dean bears im- 
portant relationships to every other 
major official and every general com- 
mittee in the university or college 
organization, as well as to the faculty 
as a whole, the heads of the depart- 
ments of instruction, the individual 
faculty members, and the students. 

In general, the dean’s relationship 
to the president is that of an assistant, 
or adviser, or spokesman of his col- 
lege. He is subordinate in the sense 
that he is the chief administrative of- 
ficer of a branch of the institution, 
while the president is the administra- 
tor of the whole institution. 

The dean is generally regarded as 
the superior of the registrar, who must 
furnish the dean’s office with data 
upon which to base the administration 
of rules relative to student progress, 
and relieve him of minor matters of 
discipline arising out of irregularities 
of registration and the like. George 


1 American Association of University Professors. 
“Place and Functions of Faculties in College and 
University Government,” Bulletin of the Association 
of University Professors, VI (March, 1920), p. 29. 
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W. Cram in the Proceedings of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 1910-17, sums up the re- 
lationships by saying that, “The Reg- 
istrar’s position is a subordinate one to 
the Dean as a police judge is subordi- 
nate to a judge of a higher court.” 

The dean is the chief administrative 
officer of his faculty and is, therefore, 
the immediate superior of the heads 
of the departments of instruction. He 
is sometimes an active teacher along 
with his other duties, however, and 
his relationship becomes one of fellow 
participator in the work as well as 
director of the staff. 

The dean is almost without excep- 
tion a member of the administrative 





council, the academic council, and _ 


nearly all important general univer- 
sity committees. The personnel off- 
cers nearly always report to the deans 
of the colleges in connection with 
their work so that the deans may 
know how better to apply the univer- 
sity or college rules to individual 
cases. They are in fact assistants to 
the deans. 

The dean, also, has a definite rela- 
tionship to the budget committee. 
Of late this relationship has become 
more and more clearly defined. In 
institutions where the deans are the 
administrative heads, much of the re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of the 
budget falls upon that officer. Morey 
mentions this fact in his University 
and College Accounting. He says: 


Where the organization is by colleges in 
which the deans or directors function as 
the educational and administrative heads, a 
large part of the responsibility for the prep- 
aration of the budget should rest on these 


* Page 143. 
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officers. ‘This responsibility is not limited to 
a mere clerical one of tabulating figures. 
It should assert itself in a sincere attempt 
to study and coordinate all activities for 
which each officer is responsible, to bring 
the methods followed in these various activ- 
ities into harmony with those in other 
departments of the university so far as that 
is practicable, and to adjust and reconcile 
all situations relating to personnel and sal- 
aries, upon the basis of principles set forth 
by the President.* 

A statement of this principle at 
work is given by George A. Works, 
dean of students and university ex- 
aminer of the University of Chicago: 

Under the old organization all depart- 
ments carried their budgets directly to the 
office of the President. The result was that 


| over seventy budgets had to be adjusted 


~~ 


~~ 


————_ - 
~e/ 


~ 


there. Obviously, it was impossible for that 
office to counsel wisely in all cases and to 
effect the best adjustments of funds to such 
a great diversity of interests. The new 
organization places the responsibilities of 
this nature with the Deans of the divisions 
and the College who are charged with 
studying the needs of their respective units. 
Under the old arrangement the Deans of 
the Colleges and the Deans of the two 
graduate schools had no budgetary respon- 
sibilities. * 


CONSIDERATION of the re- 

lationships of the dean of the 
college brings us to a study of the 
qualifications and functions of that 
officer. Just as there is wide variance 
as to the manner in which deans are 
elected, so, also, is there wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to the qualifications 


of such an officer. In the early period, 
* Morey, Lloyd. University and College Account- 
ing. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1930. p. 13. 
*Works, George A. “The Liberal Arts College 
in the Independent University,” Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, XVII (March, 1931), 
p. 137. 
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and to some extent today the dean 
must be a man of many parts. Presi- 
dent Eliot sets forth the qualities of 
a good dean as follows: 


. a dean needs good judgment, quick 
insight, patience, and a strong liking for 
helpful, sympathetic intercourse with young 
men. The men who are most successful in 
the work of a dean are neither dry nor 
gushing, neither rude nor soft; they are 
alert, attentive, sympathetic, and hopeful. 
In conducting the work of his office a dean 
needs the usual qualities of a good adminis- 
trative officer, namely, thoroughness in 
inquiry, promptness, and clearness in de- 
cision and assiduity. In manner and address 
he ought to be frank, considerate, and cor- 
dial. He ought to inspire confidence and 
win regard, and be capable of exerting a 
good influence without visible effort, and 
without self-consciousness. 

It is generally a dean that in the course 
of years brings to pass real improvements in 
college manners and customs through per- 
sonal influences on successive generations 
of students.° 


It would seem from this statement 
of the qualifications that the early 
dean was intended to be a counselor 
and a friend of the students, influ- 
encing them through his personality. 
In other words, his functions were 
largely bound up with the problems of 
discipline, as well as with problems 
of registration and the administration 
of scholarship rules. In this same con- 
nection, Dean Hawkes mentions the 
fact that the duties of Dean Wright 
of Yale were largely clerical and 
disciplinary. 

However that may be, the qualifi- 


cations of deans at the present time 

* Eliot, Charles W. University Administration. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908. pp. 
243-44. 
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must be of more technical nature. The 
new dean is largely relieved of the 
personnel problems of his students if 
not of the discipline through the func- 
tioning of personnel officers, deans of 
men, deans of women, junior deans, 
and similar officers. Frequently, he is 
also relieved of most of the problems 
of discipline, except, perhaps, such 
problems as pertain to the maintenance 
of proper levels of scholarship. On 
the other hand, however, the modern 
dean must be a student of modern 
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educational problems of all kinds, in- 
cluding all problems concerned with 
teaching and educational administra- 
tion, including a knowledge of those 
in other institutions who are doing 
work in the various fields of study 
represented in his college. He must 
record and digest all significant data 
concerning the work of his college; he 
must know the problems of financial 
administration as involved in budg- 
etary procedures and have all-round 
executive ability. [Vol. IV, No. 4] 
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Shall We Change Our Waysr 


By EMERY W. LEAMER 


An Evaluation of Four Plans of Instruction by Students 


OW many readers of the Jour- 

NAL OF HIGHER EpucaTION 

have ever been able to ob- 
tain a straightforward, thoughtful, 
and constructive expression concerning 
their methods of instruction from 
those who know those methods best— 
the students in the class? If students 
should suggest that they have some 
part in planning the details of their 


. courses, that they wanted to be held 


less strictly to an outline handed out 
by the instructor, that they preferred 
more activity of some sort rather than 
so much sitting in class listening to the 
voice of the instructor as he presents 
his lectures, that they wanted more 
informal conferences on issues arising 
from day to day, that they wanted to 
know the instructor better, how perti- 
nent to real education would such 
suggestions be considered? The ma- 
terial presented here will indicate a 
possible technique for securing such 
free expression; it will also show how 
such free expression will raise impor- 
tant issues concerning methods of 
teaching in the higher institutions, 
The setting of this experiment was 
ina teachers’ college; the class, twenty- 
one students, mainly Sophomores; the 
subject, educational psychology. The 
work of the semester was divided into 
three periods of six weeks each. The 
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class met, when the regular program 
was followed, three times a week. For 
each period the work was organized 
around one major topic. With each 
major topic a different plan of in- 
struction was followed. At the end of 
the semester, as a part of the final 
examination, the members of the class 
were asked to evaluate the three plans 
used and one other in the light of 
their own experiences with each plan. 
PLAN NO. I. MODIFIED TRADITIONAL 
PRACTICE— 

Class work proceeded from day to day 
in the traditional manner. An outline of 
the major topic with the proper subheads 
and references for each was worked out 
by the instructor and placed in the students’ 
hands. After the topic had been developed, 
attention was called to certain references. 
The instructor assumed the responsibility 
for interesting the student sufficiently so 
that he would read the suggested references 
through genuine interest rather than com- 
pulsion. The student on his part assumed 
the responsibility of participating in the 
class work. Since he contributed voluntarily, 
he was rarely called upon to recite. Little 
attention was given to tests. Once or twice 
the members of the class were asked to 
write definitions, but these papers were not 
marked; the answers were compared and 
discussed in class. Working together in 
small groups of two’s and three’s was 
encouraged; constructive thinking rather 
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than the memorization of subject-matter 
was the spirit of the plan. 

To provide a unifying activity, each stu- 
dent was asked to prepare a paper, “Various 
Conceptions of Learning.” Directions for 
the production of this paper were mimeo- 
graphed and distributed early in the term. 
Students were asked to supplement the 
opinions of leading educators on learning 
with the opinions of classroom teachers, 
ministers, business men, and other adults. 
PLAN NO. II. THE PROJECT PRINCIPLE 
APPLIED— 

The principles embodied in the project 
method of teaching were made the guiding 
factors of instruction during the second 
period. Almost complete responsibility was 
thrown on the students. For instance, each 
one planned his own program—just what 
he thought were the worth-while things to 
do. The instructor looked upon himself as 
a guide, not the dictator or director. 
Knowledge was not to be the end, but the 
means through which habits were to be 
formed, attitudes developed, and interests 
stimulated. There should be less formal 
class work and more informal meetings of 
the group, either in two’s or three’s, with 
or without the instructor. Hence the pro- 
gram called for class meetings on Monday 
of each week, and conferences with the 
instructor, if the student felt a need, on 
Wednesday or Friday. The needs and 
wants of the student were to be satisfied, 
not the artificial demands of the instructor. 
Library readings were to grow out of the 
student’s own interests. These in turn were 
to be stimulated by the instructor’s proper 
manipulation of the subject. In such a pro- 
gram, the traditional test, to find whether 
the class was doing the work assigned by 
the instructor, naturally disappeared. 

When proposing this new plan the in- 
structor’s challenge was, “Since you are 
now responsible for your own work, I am 
interested in knowing what you consider 
the most profitable way to spend your time 
and the most interesting way to direct your 
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efforts. Will each of you think this matter 
over and bring to the next class a written 
statement of what you intend to do.” The 
remainder of the period was spent in an 
informal discussion of the topic “Habit.” 
The purpose was to bring before the stv- 
dent the importance of the subject with 
suggestions for his program for the coming 
six weeks. 

When the class met again, the instructor 
announced, ““Today, we shall pool the 
plans of the class.) What we want is a lis 
of all the activities suggested by each of 
you.” As activities were named, they were 
written on the board. The instructor sup- 
plemented and elaborated many of the sug- 
gestions made. The final outline appeared 
as follows: 

1. Why should I study habit? 

2. Study the views of the different educa-| 
tors: James, Thorndike, Kilpatrick, Wat.) 
son, Averill, and others. 

3. Study the theories of habit formation: 
Gates’ “reaction hypothesis”; Watson, | 

“conditioned reflex’; and the like. 

4. Study experiments that have been per-| 
formed, maze, puzzle box, ball tossing, | 
and the like. } 
. Perform an experiment in habit forms 
tion: on one’s self, on an adult, on a child,! 
and on an animal. 

6. Teach a child in the training school, 
using an activity that would involve habit\ 
formation. 

7. Learn the principles to follow in habit} 
formation. 

8. Make a study of the factors that affect 
habit formation: time, fatigue, quantity, | 
motivation, and the like. 

g. Class reports on topics either selected by| 
the individual members or assigned by 
instructor to supplement class discussion. | 

Thus the students were prepared to meet 
the problem of assuming responsibility for 
their own education in psychology. There) 
had been two days of general class discus 
sion to stimulate interest and to get before 
them the many possibilities for activity. | 
Then the suggestions of students and 
teacher were pooled. The next step was to 
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plan again their own individual programs, 
using or rejecting any of the items in the 
composite set of suggestions. These final 
plans were brought to the instructor and in 
conference discussed and modified, if neces- 
sary. The student then proceeded to carry 
out his plan. 

The proposed programs generally in- 
cluded topics 1 and 2, or 3, 5, and 7 or 8. 
Almost every student chose an experiment. 
Some students proposed original investiga- 
tions; others, at the suggestion of the in- 
structor, repeated experiments such as ball 
tossing. In such cases, a careful study was 
made of the literature already available. 
One student attempted to develop better 
manner habits in a small sister; another 
chose to study an emotional child; another 
trained a house cat; another trained his 
dog. One made a study of learning to play 
chess. Another one proposed to make an 
elaborate study of three training-school 
children. 

The experiments proceeded with varying 
degrees of success. Difficulties were met, 
and in some cases the nature of the experi- 
ment was changed. Conferences were held 
frequently. These conferences were always 
purposeful, since they were had at the call 
of the student. Readings in the library grew 
out of perplexing situations or interests 
stimulated by the work. Whether a teach- 
ing technique embodying the principles of 
the project would meet with favor from a 
group of students in psychology will be 
shown later in this article. 

PLAN NO. III. A RATHER TRADITIONAL 
PROCEDURE— 

During this period the instructor took 
again the responsibility of planning the 
work in his own hands. A definite outline 
was made and given to the students. Regu- 
lar reading assignments for each day were 
assigned. The students were expected to 
have read the reference before the material 
was discussed in class. In the class period, 
a considerable portion of the time was spent 
listening to the instructor lecture on the 
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topic. There were frequent brief question 
and answer periods to check the readings 
of the students. 


N THE first plan, the total pro- 

gram was centered ina paper. Ma- 
terial came from the class discussions, 
library readings, and from interviews 
with teachers, and others not engaged 
directly in educational work. The 
total work of the six weeks was largely 
planned and directed by the instructor. 
If making changes in the learner is a 
proper criterion for learning, there 
was much evidence to show that 
definite changes had occurred. The 
following quotations are typical state- 
ments coming from the students: 


“T learned that ‘learning’ was not a 
matter of acquiring facts from a book, but 
was a matter actually of acquiring new 
responses as shown in our behavior. To 
me learning had meant going to school and 
gaining knowledge, but now I have come 
to the conclusion that one does not have 
to go to school to learn.” 

“TI began to wonder how efficient the 
teaching of today would be if measured in 
terms of modification of behavior.” 

“T discovered that there was no agree- 
ment on what learning meant. Since then 
I have noted that there are many other 
subjects on which there is no agreement.” 


The emphasis which students placed 
on the value of the interviews was 
rather unexpected. One student stated 
that he had acquired more new re- 
sponses from the interviews than he 
did through the readings. The senti- 
ment of over half the class is well 
expressed in the following quotation: 


“The most valuable experience was con- 
nected with the interviews which we had 
with instructors, business men, and other 
adults. Before these interviews, I generally 
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hesitated to talk with my instructors. Now 
I feel free to talk with them about points 
which are not clear to me.” 


Most interesting and surprising of 
all were the reactions of the students 
to the second plan, in which they had 
been free to propose and carry for- 
ward their own plan of learning. Con- 
trary to what many would expect and 
contend, this program was not looked 
upon as an opportunity to avoid re- 
sponsibility, to shirk one’s duty, or to 
free one’s self of disagreeable tasks. 
Just as soon as the real significance of 
the project was realized, there de- 
veloped an interest and zeal rarely 
seen in a college class, and activity to 
new levels of accomplishment was 
stimulated. 

The principle of student choices of 
references produced a favorable state 
of mind in many. The comment that 
follows represents fairly well the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the class: 


“This plan allows the student a chance 
to develop initiative by getting and arrang- 
ing his own materials and carrying out 
plans without that continuous shove of the 
teacher.” 


Do students really want greater 
freedom? Should more responsibility 
be placed on their shoulders? Do they 
want a program of activity, rather 
than one of passive listening to an 
instructor lecture? The functioning 
of the principles of project teaching 
can be observed by examining other 
comments secured through the device 
of the final examination. A few typi- 
cal statements about this particular 
plan follow: 


“T acquired an attitude of responsibility, 
for I was responsible for the way I spent 
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my own time. I was accountable to no 
one but my self and my conscience.” 

“The plan of having students conduct 
actual experiments is very valuable. It 
marks the difference between merely read- 
ing something and having a learning 
experience.” 

“The student was responsible for what 
he learned—not the instructor.” 

“T believe that I worked a great deal 
harder on this type of assignment than [| 
would have worked had the instructor 
assigned certain references that I had to 
read.” 


The more traditional plan of teach- 
ing followed in the third period 
evoked less enthusiasm. The work 
consisted largely of reading the text- 
book and discussing it during class, 
The instructor assumed a large re- 
sponsibility in planning the program. 








The general comments of the students | 


indicated that in their opinion this 
plan did not produce many changes 
in them. They decried lack of oppor- 
tunity to experiment. There was too 
much memorizing, too much responsi- 
bility assumed by the instructor, and 
too little placed on the student. The 


only responsibility placed on the stu- , 


dent was “to read the stated ref- 
erences.” One person said, “Changed 
responses are not acquired as quickly 
by reading as they are by watching 
certain principles at work, either in 
ourselves or in others.” Another, “I 
started to read the references and 
finding them uninteresting skipped 
through without gaining anything to 
build up new responses within me.” 
A hypothetical plan of classroom 


procedure was placed before this , 


group for the purpose of evaluation, 
using the same criteria as were used 
for the three plans already discussed. 
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SHALL WE CHANGE OUR WAYS? 


This fourth plan was described as 
follows: 





PLAN NO. IV-—— 

A textbook will be followed rather 
closely. The chapter headings will be fol- 
lowed in sequence. Class discussions will 
be based on the content of the lesson 
assigned the day before. Discussion will be 
held to the book with little opportunity to 
wander off. The instructor will quizz the 
students on the work assigned. Frequent 
true-false tests or other forms of factual tests 
will be given. The aim will be to know a 
few things about psychology but to know 
| them well. There will be no paper on the 
major topic, no experimentation, but a 
| thorough and searching final examination. 





| Two rather startling and unex- 
| pected facts came out of the examina- 
tion of the students’ comments on this 
last plan: the universality of the pro- 
' cedure and an unmistakable condem- 
nation of it. One student said, “All 
my classes are taught practically ac- 
cording to Plan IV,” while another 
said, “The plan is the least valuable 
and the most used. The responses 
are not lasting and, therefore, of 
doubtful value.” Are these students 
wrong in their evaluation of this sup- 
posedly rather common method of 
teaching? 

Ranking of the plans, according 
to the value of each one person- 
ally to the student, revealed that this 
group of students was not in accord 
with current practices of instructors in 
higher institutions, or even in the high 
schools. Sixteen out of the twenty-one 
in the class stated that Plan II, where 
they had assumed the most responsi- 
bility for their own work, had proved 
of greatest value to them. The re- 
maining five students agreed on Plan 
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I, the one where there was some free- 
dom, but not so much as Plan II. The 
next fact is far more significant than 
either of the two given already. With 
only one exception, Plan IV, the one 
patterned after current practice and 
recognized as such by many of the 
students, was fourth and the lowest 
in point of value in bringing about 
changes in the learner. As far as these 
data go, the conclusion is unmistak- 
able: that students should be given 
more responsibility in planning, or- 
ganizing, and directing their own 
learning activities. In other words, we 
need to consider the introduction of 
the principles of project work into 
the teaching procedures of higher 
institutions. 


HE issues brought to light by 

this experiment are clear. There 
is an unmistakable demand by students 
for greater activity and for more re- 
sponsibility in the formulation of their 
educational programs. Perhaps one- 
half the class commented favorably 
on the value of the interviews, even 
though in some cases they were not 
received cordially. In several cases, 
the students were actually reproached 
by persons who should have been the 
last to take that attitude toward them; 
in other cases, they were taken in cor- 
dially and met with interest and good 
will. Many of them discovered their 
own power in these contacts with peo- 
ple from different levels and different 
vocations. 

The demand for more genuine 
activity as opposed to aimless library 
reading was revealed by the frequent 
reference to the value of experimenta- 
tion. Those plans involving the 
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greatest amount of experimentation 
were ranked the highest, while those 
with the least were ranked the lowest. 
These students wanted to be doers, not 
merely listeners and absorbers. Three- 
fourths of the class creditably assumed 
the responsibility of planning and 
directing their own activities. 

Another critical issue that came to 
the fore is the problem of evaluating 
what a student does in the class. The 
good “lesson learner” will do well 
with the plan where the work is as- 
signed and mastery means mainly 
memorizing the context. In this ex- 
periment, the so-called good “lesson 
learner,” the person who wins the 
honors 'scholastically, was not always 
equally effective in planning his own 
program and carrying it along to a 
successful conclusion. An A student 
in one plan, therefore, might prove a 
mediocre student in another. 

The frequent reference made by 
students to the embarrassment felt 
when approaching their instructors is 
indicative of a condition in our schools 
that needs consideration by teachers 
and administrators. This state of af- 
fairs may be produced by the present- 
day emphasis on marks and the too 
frequent use of the threat of failure 
as a motivating device. Are students 
embarrassed, or do they fear? Per- 
haps, some program whereby the stu- 
dent’s immediate instructor is relieved 
of the power of passing or failing and 
the placing of that right in the hands 
of someone else might produce a 
rapport between student and instructor 
eliminating the present undesirable 
relationship as indicated by the replies 
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of this group of students. Any pro. 
gram by which the accomplishment of 
the class would be considered a meas. | 
ure of the power of instruction surely 
would have a beneficial effect on the 
present-day instructor-controlled clas; 
situation. Any system of education, at 
least higher education, that prevents 
the utmost freedom for the develop. 
ment of the personality of those to be 
educated surely can rightfully be con- 
demned by teachers, students, and the 
general public. The issue raised here, 
then, appears to be: Will a more | 
productive education be secured in in- | 
stitutions of higher learning by re.| 
moving the examination as a device to 
measure pupil progress and replacing 
it with a scheme of examining pupil| 
to determine teaching efficiency on the, 
part of the instructor? 

A clear challenge to American ole 
cation is implied in the material col- 
lected in this experiment. Shall our 
objectives be to train students so that} 
they may be able to assume more! 
responsibility in making their own 
choices in matters relating to their) 
own daily life within and without the| 
school, in planning for their own activ. 
ities in connection with the furtherance} 
of these choices, in directing the prog- 
ress and development of these plan: 
as a result of much experience inj 
choosing, planning, and self-direction 
while students in college, or shall we 
assume that such training for an adult| 
life can best be given through teacher- 
chosen, teacher-planned, and teacher- 
directed activities which are so typical! 
of secondary and higher education 
today? [Vol. IV, No. 4] | 
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Witn the-lechnicians 


The Assistant Editor in charge of 
this column is delighted to draw the 
attention of all readers to the letter 
of Mrs. Schuman, of the University of 
Denver. Mrs. Schuman supplements 
Mr. Fullington’s description of a 
“Proficiency Test in English” used at 
Ohio State University by an account 
of a plan used at the University of 
Denver for selecting the more pro- 
ficient English students. The readers 
of the JouRNAL are invited to use this 
column for just such exchanges. 


| A Letter’ 


I was very much interested in the 
article, “A Proficiency Test in English 
Composition,” which appeared in the 
column “With the Technicians” in the 
January number of the JournaL. For 
two years, here at the University of 
Denver, we have been giving a three- 
hour examination to those of the 
freshman class who felt that they 
could handle their English so well 
that they should be exempted from 
the required courses in English com- 
position. The examination includes an 
original piece of writing designed to 
show the student’s ability to think 
clearly, to organize his material logi- 
cally, and then to express himself 
accurately and effectively; a passage 
for criticism; and definitions or the 
use of words such as Freshmen should 
know, punctuation of a passage of con- 


This letter was received from Ethel K. Schuman 
of the University of Denver. 
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nected discourse, questions on such 
terms as the student completing the 
regular courses (English I and II) 
would understand. 

In order to be exempt from this re- 
quirement of ten (Quarter) hours of 
English composition, the student must 
show such proficiency as would receive 
an A ona final examination. Thus far, 
the student has not been given credit- 
hours for his knowledge, but has been 
freed from the junior-college require- 
ment in English. 

In 1931, only 7 out of the 95 who 
took the examination were exempted. 
In 1932, 75 took the test out of an 
incoming class of 332; II were ex- 
empted from both courses, and 5 from 
English I, which emphasizes the 
mechanics of writing. According to 
the psychological tests administered at 
entrance, these students, with one ex- 
ception, were all in the upper tenth 
of the class. They all made good 
scholastic records in the Fall Quar- 
ter. We are expecting that these pro- 
ficiency tests will improve the English 
of the students who apply for entrance 
to the University. One interesting re- 
sult has been a request from teachers 
in Denver high schools for the stand- 
ards of our freshman English courses. 


Permanence of Learning’ 
The important problem in higher 
education is the permanence of learn- 


* Reported by R. W. Tyler, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. 
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ing. Early investigations of the 
learning of nonsense syllables showed 
a rapid rate of forgetting as soon as 
the learning exercises were discon- 
tinued. Studies of the retention of 
information acquired in college courses 
have been made in several universities, 
but no attempt has been made to com- 
pare the degree of forgetting which 
takes place with reference to the re- 
membering of different types of ma- 
terial acquired by college students. 
At Ohio State University the develop- 
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Table I presents their average 
scores on this retest together with 
their college examination marks. It 
is clear from these results that specific 
information, which is represented by 
exercises requiring the naming of ani- 
mal structures, is most quickly for- 
gotten, that information of more 
general application is more perma- 
nent, and that during the 15-month 
period there was no loss in the ability 
of students to apply important zodlog- 
ical principles to new situations or to 




















TABLE | | 
CoMPARISON OF THE RESULTs OF THE CouRSE EXAMINATIONS 
MEAN SCORES AT PEACaNT AGE on | 
Type or EXAMINATION EXERCISES Santent Time of ha phrony La 
eginning | Course June, 
of Examina-| 1932 | WHICH Was Lost 
Course tions BY JUNE, 1932 
@) (2) | @) (@ (5) 
1. Naming animal structures pictured in diagrams... . 22 62 31 77 { 
2. Identifying technical terms .................... 20 83 67 26 | 
3. Recalling information 
a. Structures performing functions in type forms... 13 39 34 21 
EE ee en eee 21 63 54 21 
4- Applying principles to new situations ............ 35 65 65 0.7" 
5- Interpreting new experiments................... 30 57 64 25° 
Average for all exercises in the examination... . 24 74 63 | 22 














*® The percentages set in italics were permanent gains. } 


ment of examinations which gave evi- 
dence of the degree to which students 
are reaching several different objec- 
tives has made it possible to compare 
the permanence of the different aims. 
The first of these studies was made 
by giving an examination in June, 
1932, to 82 students who had taken 
the elementary zodlogy course in 
1930-31 and who had taken no course 
in zodlogy in the succeeding fifteen 
months. The students, both with ref- 
erence to average marks and spread, 
were typical of those enrolled in the 
elementary zodlogy course. 


interpret data obtained from experi- 
ments. If these results are substan- | 
tiated by further investigations, it is | 
clear that the permanent results of | 
the college education are not the spe- | 
cific items of information recalled, and | 
that the organization of courses and 
the development of examinations | 
should center around those objectives | 
which are found to have more per- 
manent value in college education. | 
A substantial justification of teaching | 
students to apply scientific principles | 
is the relative permanence of that 
learning. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 
Recent Bibliographies 


Several large compilations of refer- 
ences relating to higher education 
have been assembled during the last 
two or three years. H. A. Toops 
assisted by T. Ernest Newland col- 
lected more than twelve thousand 
citations to such materials published 
before May, 1930. The avowed pur- 
pose of these collaborators was to 
“construct a reasonably complete bib- 
liography.” This compilation is be- 
ing published by the United States 
Office of Education under the name 
“Twelve Thousand Titles in Higher 
Education.” 

The assembling of references was 


| not continued after May, 1930, by 


Mr. Toops and Mr. Newland because 


| a continuous bibliography, “Current 


Literature on Higher Education,” 
was begun in the March, 1930, issue 
of the Teachers College Bulletin on 
Higher Education to be continued in- 
definitely. The announcement of this 
continuous bibliography promised that 
efforts would be “directed toward 
making this bibliographical material 


) as complete, accurate, and recent as 


possible.” The subsequent portions 
of it appeared quarterly until Decem- 
ber, 1932, when the publication of the 
Bulletin was temporarily discontinued 


_ because of shortage of funds. 


The “Bibliography on Junior Col- 
leges” is similarly continuous. In 
July, 1930, the United States Office 
of Education published the Bidliog- 
raphy on Junior Colleges, prepared 
by Walter Crosby Eells in which the 
references extended in time from 1887 
to 1930. Since then Editor Eells has 
continued this bibliography in the cur- 
rent issues of Junior College Journal. 
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From time to time bibliographies on 
more restricted topics are prepared. 
In two which were distributed last 
summer by the American Association 
of University Women the immediate 
usefulness of the material is enhanced 
by an outline of the topic supple- 
mented by references pertinent to the 
various parts of it. The outline of the 
first of these, “The Student Goes to 
College,” includes nine topics each of 
which is in its turn further subdivided 
and finally supplemented by refer- 
ences dealing with each phase of the 
subdivisions. The second of these bib- 
liographies is concerned with “Newer 
Aspects of Collegiate Education” and 
three hundred fifty citations. 

An extensive bibliography devoted 
to one phase of higher education has 
recently been compiled by W. H. 
Cowley, assistant editor of the Jour- 
NAL. In his introduction to the Per- 
sonnel Bibliographical Index Mr. 
Cowley says: “So rapid has been the 
spread of the personnel movement in 
American colleges and universities 
during the past decade, and so volumi- 
nous has been the resulting literature, 
that a reference guide to the field has 
become an urgent need. The present 
volume represents an attempt to meet 
that need.” 

There are, of course, bibliographies 
on special phases of higher education 
to be found in many of the books de- 
voted to particular sections of the field. 
Then, too, there are the current peri- 
odical references to be found in the 
Reader's Guide and the Education 
Index. But these extensive bibliog- 
raphies, and especially those which are 
continuous, present useful instruments 
ready to the worker’s hand. 
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Ursinus College Studies Its 
Educational Program’ 


Ursinus College has undertaken an 
intensive study of its total educational 
program. More than a year ago, a 
committee of the faculty was ap- 
pointed to arrange for a series of 
discussion meetings at which vital edu- 
cational problems might be consid- 
ered. The list of topics submitted to 
the faculty included the following: 


What are the educational objectives of 
Ursinus College? 

What significant curriculum changes are 
being made in liberal-arts colleges through- 
out the United States? 

Are comprehensive examinations desirable 
at the termination of the college course, 
and if so, what type should be used? 
What are the admission policies of the lead- 
ing liberal-arts colleges of this country? 
What uses can be made of the findings of 
the Pennsylvania study being conducted by 
the Carnegie Foundation? 

How can improvement of instruction at the 
college level be effected? 

Shall Ursinus College continue to offer 
both the A.B. and B.S. degrees? 

Are student losses at Ursinus abnormal and 
if so, what can be done to curtail them? 
What is to be the attitude of Ursinus 
toward graduates of junior colleges who 
may apply for admission? 

How does the junior-college program affect 
the first two years of the Ursinus cur- 
riculum? 


It seemed obvious to all that the 
first task should be to reach some 
agreement regarding the objectives of 
the College. With that in view, state- 
ments of other institutions were ex- 
amined and discussed, and after 
thorough study, the following state- 


* Reported by Franklin I. Sheeder, Assistant to 


the President, Ursinus College. 
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ment of aims was unanimously adopted 
by the Ursinus faculty: 


COMPREHENSIVE AIM 

Ursinus College regards its educational 
task as a co-operative quest for complete 
Christian living. To this end, the purpose 
of the College, with its resources of equip- 
ment, curriculum, and personnel, is con- 
ceived to be the development of those 
ideas, ideals, attitudes, habits, and skills in 
each student which will make for his cre- 
ative and effective participation in_ the 
modern world. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 

1. Intellectual_—To stimulate active intel- 
lectual curiosity, to encourage scholarly 
habits and creative effort, and to pro- 
vide for the integration of knowledge in 
such a way as to insure for each indi- 


vidual a working philosophy of life. 





2. Cultural—To quicken interest in the | 
great achievements of humanity, to en- | 
large understanding of the arts and sci- 
ences, and to enhance appreciation of 
spiritual values. 

3. Vocational.—To develop in the student 
versatility and adaptability, to help him 
find his appropriate lifework, and to pro- 
vide him with such special preparation as 
will be in harmony with the general | 
cultural aims of the College. 

4. Health—To provide such a system of | 
instruction and activity as will guide each | 
student in developing for himself an ade- 
quate life program of physical and mental 
health. 

5. Social—To help each student to become | 
conscious of his obligations to the social | 
group, and to provide such training and | 


~—— 


participation as will fit him for creative 
and intelligent service in life. 

6. Character —To utilize all the resources } 
of the College in the development of 
positive Christian character. 


The faculty is now considering the 
matter of how each one of these aims 
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may be best realized. It is apparent 
that the project is a long-time one, but 
the results up to the present have been 
most encouraging. Some of the most 
helpful outcomes thus far have been 
the awakening of faculty consciousness 
regarding the total educational task of 
the College, the cultivation of faculty 
perspective regarding the work of 
particular departments in relation to 
the work as a whole, and the develop- 
ment of a spirit of co-operation among 
the respective members of the faculty. 
In addition, and most important of 
all, there already seems to be a grow- 
ing conviction throughout the College 
that the emphasis in education should 
be upon persons rather than upon 
subject-matter. 


A New Method in College 


Financing* 

One of the favorite indoor sports of 
college fiscal agents is to figure the 
difference between what a student 
pays to a college for tuition, board, 
and room and what it is costing the 


college for the student’s instruction, 
| board, and room. The margin varies; 
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but statistics are available which prove 
that the students pay only about half 
of what the colleges are spending. 
Part of this difference in most 
institutions is made up by income 
from accumulated endowment. An- 
other part, politely called “annual 
deficit,” is made up, to some extent, 
by gifts from friends. The usual pro- 
cedure in securing this relief is for the 
president to “pass the hat.” And in 


‘many institutions the difference is 





never made up, and colleges go on 
“Reported by Ralph S. Clark, of Rollins College. 
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aimlessly piling up deficit after deficit 

until the sheriff casts his shadow across 

the portals of the “administration 
building.” 

Rollins College has answered the 
question, “Where . . . shall college 
and university fiscal officers look for 
the large added income that must be 
secured?” by adopting the Unit-Cost 
Plan which marks a radical] departure 
from the conventional method of 
financing a college. The Unit-Cost 
Plan, conceived by President Hamil- 
ton Holt and adopted by the Board 
of Trustees after several years of 
study, becomes effective in the fall of 
1933. It is a plan at once simple, 
scientific, and concrete. It is com- 
mended to any other institution whose 
officers feel that a new philosophy in 
college financing is demanded by the 
transmutation in the industrial and 
social life of the nation. In brief the 
plan is this: 

1. The plan budgets the operating ex- 
penses of the College on an ade- 
quate but not an extravagant basis. 

2. It divides the annual operating ex- 
penses of the College by the esti- 
mated student enrollment, which is 
limited to five hundred. 


3. It then fixes the cost of board, room, 


and tuition of the individual student 
as one unit cost of the total, which, 
it is calculated, will be $1,350 for 
the next year. 

. It makes available the income of 
present endowment, approximately 
$60,000 a year, plus any gifts which 
may be received for loans or schol- 
arships, for reducing tuition to those 
worthy and desirable students who 
can show that they cannot pay the 
entire cost. 
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This Unit-Cost Plan will apply to 
all students except: first, those whose 
parents are actual residents of the Col- 
lege community. Such students, who 
maintain approved academic stand- 
ards, will be granted a limited number 
of partial scholarships in recognition 
of the friendship and support of the 
community which serves us and which 
we try to serve. Second, those stu- 
dents of approved standing now at 
Rollins who can show that they will 
have to leave college if they are re- 
quired to pay the entire cost. 

Under the Unit-Cost Plan separate 
charges will not be made for tuition, 
board, and room. Instead, each stu- 
dent will be expected to pay in three 
installments the sum of $1,350, which 
represents one unit cost of the annual 
expense of operating the college on 
its present basis of efficiency and with 
its present student body. So far as 
known, Rollins is the first college to 
ask all of its students who are finan- 
cially able to do so to pay the actual 
cost of their education, and devote the 
entire income from its endowment to 
scholarship aid. This plan puts Rol- 
lins on an honest, self-respecting, and 
sound plan, both financially and 
philosophically. 

Neither President Holt nor his as- 
sociates seem to have any fear that the 
Unit-Cost Plan will make Rollins a 
rich man’s college. Even with the in- 
creased tuition, it is argued, the costs 
of graduation will be less than that of 
many standard colleges throughout 
the country. And, with a minimum of 
$60,000 a year available for scholar- 
ships—a sum which will be increased, 
unquestionably, by gifts from time to 
time—Rollins expects to retain a 
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happy balance between the number of 
the “rich” students and the number 
of so-called “poor” students. 

While the Unit-Cost Plan is de. 
vised chiefly to distribute costs mor 
equitably and to equalize opportunity, 
the trustees are working out a number 
of improvements for inauguration next 
fall, among which is a housing system 
whereby the living accommodations of 
students, in fraternities and dorm- 
tories, will be more nearly uniform, 
and whereby all special fees and tu:- 
tion charges for individual instruction, 
especially in the art, dramatic, and 
music departments, will be eliminated 
so that a student will not be prevented 
from taking such courses as in the 
past, on account of extra fees, 

It should be especially emphasized 








that this plan does not contemplate 
applying any of the endowment in. 
come or student fees for new build. 
ings. The trustees still think the 
services of Rollins College to society 
justify outside contributions for capital 





improvements. It should be equally 
emphasized that any further addition} 
to scholarship, loan, or specified en- 
dowment funds will be made available| 
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to students who cannot pay the full| scho 


cost of tuition. 
The adoption of the Unit-Cos 
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Plan is the logical next step in the| open 
Rollins ideal of a cultural college with dete: 
a limited student body, a faculty de-| libra 
voted to humanized teaching, a phys-| sum 


ical plant designed as much for beauty| 


as efficiency, and all adequately and) A , 


scientifically financed, first, by thos 
who are receiving the most benef 
from it, and second, by those who art 
able to appreciate a genuine oppor 
tunity for wise giving. 
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An INSTITUTE on the Administration 
of Public Education in the United 
States will convene at Columbia Uni- 
versity from July 31 to August 11 
under the direction of members of the 
faculty of Teachers College. 


Iris reported that the Budget Bureau 
of the North Carolina legislature 
proposes that the appropriation for the 
State University be cut to $390,000, 
which is a §6—per cent reduction in the 
- university appropriation since 1929. 
ize 
late 
it 
uild- 
the 
ety 
pital 
ally 
tion 
en- | 
abl! Iie establishment of a graduate 
full| school of librarianship was recently 
announced at the University of South- 
Cos! em California. The exact date of the 
the| opening of the school has not been 
with) determined, but courses for teacher 
de-| librarians will be offered at the coming 
hys-| summer session of the University. 
aut) | 
and 
hose 
nef 
> are 
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Tue National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers conducted by the Of- 
fice of Education of the Department 
of the Interior has just published the 
frst volume of its report, which is 
a selected bibliography relating to 
teacher training. 





| A six-acre plot of land for use in 
vegetable gardening has been turned 
over to the professors by Ohio North- 
ern University. The ground will be 
divided, rent free, among those pro- 
fessors applying for space. The Uni- 
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versity hopes that its professors can 
make up reductions in salary with 
home-grown groceries. 


Barwarv Cotxece has recently ac- 
quired a ten-acre tract in Westchester 
County as a site for a permanent camp 
to be used by students and faculty 
members during week-ends and vaca- 
tions. Since Barnard is a city college, 
it is hoped that the new camp site will 
give students an opportunity for coun- 
try sports. 


Oserun CoLLecE will face a deficit 
during the current year of from 
$30,000 to $35,000. The Board of 
Trustees at the proposal of President 
Ernest H. Wilkins has agreed to incur 
the deficit rather than make salary 
reductions. The Board of Trustees 
has also agreed that tuition will be 
reduced beginning with the year of 


1933-34. 


Dorine the summer of 1932 Lowa 
State College opened a co-operative 
dormitory for men housing 63 stu- 
dents. The cost a week for room and 
board has been but $5. The students 
do all the work in the dormitory ex- 
cept the cooking. The director of 
housing of the College reports that 
one of the eleven sororities has, within 
the past few months, undertaken a 
co-operative plan following the ex- 
perience of women’s dormitories which 
was begun in 1924. 
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I a recent address before the New 
York Yale Club, President Angell 
discussed the problems confronting 
self-supporting students during the 
period of the depression. This year 
at Yale over twelve hundred students 
have been wholly or in part self- 
supporting and three hundred Fresh- 
men are in this category, 186 of whom 
have been granted scholarships. Be- 
cause of the inadequacy of present 
funds for scholarships, Yale is at- 
tempting to raise $170,000 this year. 


“Tre Fourth Annual Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio will be held at Ohio 
State University from May 4 to May 
6. Some of the topics that will be 
discussed are as follows: “Methods 
of Measuring the Audience,” “The 
Land-Grant College and State Uni- 
versity Radio Survey,” “The Prob- 
lems of College and University Sta- 
tions,” “A Central Administration for 
Educational Programs,” “The Plan 
for Radio Programs at Syracuse Uni- 
versity,” “Studying the Art of Radio 
Teaching,” and “Commercial Sta- 
tions and Educational Organizations.” 


Tue Yale School of Law and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration have just an- 
nounced a joint course in law and 
business with the purpose of training 
men for the practice of law in those 
fields involving contact with or the 
handling of business problems. 

The first year of study will be de- 
voted to a consideration of the usual 
first-year law curriculum with such 
modification as may seem desirable to 
supply the business background of the 
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topics studied. The second year at the 
Business School will be spent in simi- 





lar consideration of the fundamentals 
of business training. The last two 
years will be devoted to a modified | 
form of legal training in which the 
problems of modern business will be 
emphasized. Representatives of the 
two Schools will together give several 
courses during the last two years. One | 
of these will be a seminar in business 
policy, in one year correlating the 
several business courses studied at 
Harvard and in the second the legal 
and business courses. | 


Princeton Universrry has recently 
announced a change in its method of 
administering entrance requirements. 
A modification of the present unit | 
system will be made by adding a qual- 
ity distinction to the present scale ) 
showing quantity of preparation. This 
modification consists of making a dis- 
tinction between honors and pass work ) 
in schools. A pass unit is defined as 
that represented by a mark of 60 or | 
higher in the examination of the Col- ) 
lege Entrance Examination Board. An 
honors award will be given to a stu- 
dent if his school principal makes  ) 
specific recommendation for advanced 
standing in a special subject of study. | 
The number of specific units to be } 
offered has been reduced from fifteen | 
to twelve which allows three elective 
studies. The chief feature of the new ) 
requirement, however, is that it will | 
permit the elaboration of the funda- 
mental curriculum. It provides more ! 
freedom for the development of 2 , 
maximum program, the minimum | 
having been previously assured by ex- 
isting regulations. The school is free 
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to arrange programs to fit the needs 
of each individual student, and the 
Princeton Faculty Committee on Ad- 
mission will not count units but will 
judge programs of study as related to 
the work in the University. 


Tue University of Illinois has an- 

nounced a new method of admissions 

which will go into complete effect in 

September, 1935. 

Applicants for admission must be gradu- 
ates of accredited secondary schools and 
must present the following fifteen units: 

1. Two majors of three units each and two 
minors of two units each, or three ma- 
jors of three units each, from the fields 
of English, foreign language, math- 
ematics, science, and social studies. One 
of the majors must be English. 

2.All subjects that are prerequisite to 
courses in the curriculum which the ap- 
plicant desires to follow at the university. 

3. Five units from any high-school subject 
accepted by an accredited school toward 
its diploma. Fractional credits of less 
than one-half unit will not be accepted. 


Admission will also be given to grad- 
uates of senior high schools who pre- 
sent twelve units earned in Grades X, 
XI, and XII. At least eight of these 
units must be from the fields of Eng- 
lish, foreign language, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. Either a 
major or a minor must be in English. 


Tae Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
of the President and of the Treasurer 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching was pub- 
lished on February 27 and included 
discussions on the following topics: 
“Education and the Economic Crisis,” 
“Student Fees in State Education,” 
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“Deflation of Public Education,” 
“State Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia,” “Student Selection for the 
Professions,” “The Future of the 
Junior College,” and “Allowances 
and Pensions.” 

Discussing the possible forcing of 
academic men and women into unem- 
ployment, President Suzzallo has 
written as follows: 


It is doubtful institutional ethics to allow at 
present a policy of economy, however nec- 
essary, to lead to discharges from the 
academic staff. It is far better to divide 
the work and the salary budget. Those 
long in service should have the most secure 
tenure. In most cases the older members 
have the poorest chance to be reemployed. 
The younger staff members, those on term 
appointments, have the lowest salaries and 
probably the smallest accumulated surplus. 
If released, they probably could not find 
other teaching positions—at least uot for a 
considerable period of time. For the present 
there is only one sound moral policy for 
administrators and trustees to pursue, and 
that is to divide the available work that can 
be paid for. Thus no professor’s family now 
attached to the institution need be without 
a guarantee of at least a minimum living. 


Tue American Peoples College, 
founded three years ago, has recently 
announced its program for 1933 
which will include a series of courses 
varying from nine and one-half weeks 
to fifteen months in length. With the 
co-operation of foreign governments 
and educational organizations it has 
been possible to keep the costs down 
to a maximum of $860 for a whole 
year in Europe. 

Instruction is being offered at the 
University of Vienna under the aus- 
pices of the Austro-American Institute 
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of Education; in Grenoble, France, at 
the University of Grenoble which has 
a special set-up for American stu- 
dents; in Exeter at the University of 
the South West of England, and in 
Rome at the University of Rome 
under the auspices of the Italo- 
American Association. 

The summer courses will include 
work at Oetz-in-Tirol, Austria, where 
the American Peoples College has its 
Alpine center, and various travel 
courses through France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, and England, in 
order to meet European people, to 
see their problems and their ways of 
living, to learn of progressive move- 
ments, and to form international 
friendships. Side trips through Italy 
and Russia will be made possible. 

The American Peoples College in 
Europe has its American headquarters 
at 55 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, from which detailed information 
may be obtained. 


Tr Commission on Medical Educa- 
tion which was appointed some years 
ago, late in 1932 issued its report in 
a volume of more than 500 pages pub- 
lished at the Office of the Director, 
630 West 168th Street, New York 
City. It is a comprehensive study of 
medical education, and includes the 
following chapters: “The Public As- 
pects of Medicine,” “Medical Needs,” 
“The Supply and Distribution of 
Physicians,” ‘Postgraduate Medical 
Education,” “The Interneship,” 
“Medical Licensure,” “The Medical 
Course,” “Opinions Regarding the 
Medical Training,” “Premedical Edu- 
cation,” “The Cost of Medical 
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Education,” “Medical Education in 
Europe,” and a “Summary.” 

From the point of view of college 
administrators, perhaps the most im- 
portant judgment in the book is 
that contained in the following two 


paragraphs: 


A common characteristic of medical 
students is their lack of intellectual self- 
reliance and independence, which is trace- 
able to defects in the methods of teaching 
in college and secondary schools. Many 
medical students do not take easily the re- 
sponsibility for their own training and some 
have difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
the more serious demands of professional | 
training. They often are unaccustomed to | 

| 








thinking for themselves. 

While changes in educational methods | 
now in progress in colleges promise to de- 
velop more students who are self-reliant 
and competent to proceed under only a 
minimum amount of direction, the large 
majority of medical students are au | 
incapable of doing so, at least at the begin- 
ning of their course. ) 


Tre following statistics have been | 
taken from the new Educational Di- ) 
rectory of the United States Office of | 
Education for the year 1933, pene | 
published: 


1. Fourteen hundred ninety institutions of | 
higher education are listed, including all 
colleges, universities, professional and / 
technical schools of college grade, teach- | 
ers’ colleges, normal schools, and junior 
colleges. ) 

2. Independent professional schools or tech- 
nical institutes not connected with uni- 
versities number 207, of which 9! ; 
matriculate men, and 3 women. In this | 
number are included 93 theological } 
seminaries, 36 law schools, 19 technical 
schools, 15 schools of music, 10 colleges 
of pharmacy, 9 colleges of medicine, 
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7 schools of mining, 5 schools of oste- 
opathy, dentistry, and military science, 
one of forestry, and one of library 
science. 

3. There are 166 teachers’ colleges listed 
which are conducting four-year degree- 
granting curriculums, as well as 101 
two-year normal schools which are not 
granting degrees. During the past year 
several normal schools in North Dakota 
and Massachusetts have changed to the 
status of teachers’ colleges. 

4. All of these 364 junior colleges listed 
require high-school graduation for en- 
trance. About 100 other junior colleges 
have been established, but some of these 
offer but one year of college work, and 
others are principally schools offering 
high-school work which have not yet 
been accepted by accrediting institutions. 

5. Eighty-two colleges for Negroes are 
named, 41 offering four-year liberal- 
arts courses. 

6. Twenty-six of all the 1,490 institutions 
listed are under state support and control, 
and 8 per cent are under municipal con- 
trol. ‘Twenty-two per cent of the in- 
stitutions are non-sectarian, and 44 per 
cent are denominational. Of the de- 
nominational colleges one-fourth are Ro- 
man Catholic institutions. 


Tue creation of a Society of Fellows 
at Harvard University, providing op- 
portunities for independent creative 
work by a limited number of young 
graduates of Harvard and other col- 
leges, was announced the early part of 
January at University Hall, following 
a meeting of the Corporation and the 
Board of Overseers. 

Under the plan, a group not ex- 
ceeding twenty-four picked men, re- 
cently graduated, will be selected “for 
their promise of notable contribution 
to knowledge and thought.” Known 
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as Junior Prize Fellows, these men 
will receive, for a three-year term, 
free board and rooms in the various 
Houses, a yearly stipend of from 
$1,250 to $1,500, and free use of all 
the facilities of the University, such 
as libraries, laboratories, and all privi- 
leges of instruction. Under special 
circumstances, junior fellows may be 
appointed for a second term of three 
years, but no longer. 

It is stated that the junior fellows 
shall “devote their whole time to pro- 
ductive scholarship, and preparation 
therefor, free from academic regula- 
tions for degrees,” and that they 
“shall receive no credit for courses 
and shall not be candidates for any 
degree.” 

The newly established Society of 
Fellows follows in general the plan 
outlined by President Lowell in his 
Annual Report for 1929-30, and re- 
ferred to in subsequent reports. As 
stated in the report for 1930-31, it 
is designed to meet the problem of 
“separating future creative scholars 
into a distinct body that will have a 
greater attraction for ambitious men 
of talent. . . . Such an atmosphere 
should carry intellectual contagion be- 
yond anything now in this country.” 

The new plan provides for a man- 
aging body of seven “senior fellows,” 
which includes the president of the 
University and the dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences as members 
ex officio. This body will select the 
Junior Prize Fellows from among the 
recent graduates of Harvard and 
other colleges who have shown prom- 
ise of original and important creative 
work in the several branches of schol- 
arship. First appointments, it is 
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stated, shall not be made after the age 
of twenty-five, and it is expected that 
in many cases they will be made even 
younger, from students who have just 
graduated from college. 

The junior fellows will be assigned 
rooms and board in the various 
Houses in the Harvard House Plan. 
The Society of Fellows will have its 
own headquarters in Eliot House, 
where a special suite of dining, com- 
mon, and serving rooms are already 
built. The new plan provides for 
weekly dinners of the Society there 
to furnish “frequent social com- 
mingling of men who are aiming at 
one goal by different paths.” The 
funds to make the plan possible are a 
special gift to the University. 


Sratistics on unemployment are 
prevalent; they are quoted by all 
sorts of investigators, including many 
associated with colleges and universi- 
ties. One college newspaper points a 
timely warning toward the meaning- 
less use of figures, which, in their 
magnitude, often yield blurred im- 
pressions. Following is a quotation 
from the Minnesota Daily: 

Only 1 per cent of those unemployed in 
November, 1930, were college graduates, 
we learn from the statistics of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute. From 
this students might conclude that a sheep- 
skin immunizes 99 per cent against 
unemployment. 

We might say at the same time, that 
less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent 
of the unemployed were one-eyed cobblers. 
Alas, in neither case do we have an index 
of our ability to avoid unemployment by 
belonging to a special group. 
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We could make more intelligent use of 
these statistics if they showed what per- 
centage of all college graduates are now 
unemployed. They may be suffering, in 
proportion to their number, equally with 
the skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled wage 
earners. 

Incomplete statistics, or unjustified con- 
clusions from them lead to other fallacies 
regarding the material worth of a college 
degree. High school students often hear 
that each day they spend in school is as good 
as $5 in future earnings deposited in the 
bank. 

A college degree is worth $100,000 if 
we believe an insurance company which 
sells policies to parents ambitious to save 
for their children’s educations. 

We assume that these statistics are accu- 
rate and taken from the actual earnings 
of all graduates and non-graduates. But 
the inferences drawn are confusions of 
cause and effect. We might say that all 
wealthy men have their shoes shined every 
morning, and that, therefore, the men who 
have their shoes shined every morning will 
be wealthy. 

Statistics which lend themselves to mis- 
interpretation are especially pernicious in a 
day and age when justly materialistic stu- 
dents are expending their time and money 
in college solely to increase earning power 
and economic security. 

There is no doubt that increased training 
increases a man’s worth to his community 
and to himself, and that in certain profes- 
sions college training is essential. But edu- 
cation is only a tool, and like a pipe wrench 
or a piano, its results depend on the quality 
of the instrument. 

The importance of fuller and more 
widespread education should not over- 
shadow the need of adapting training to 
the personal qualifications and needs of 
individuals. 
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Chicago and the Six-Four-Four 
Plan 


URING January the Univer- 
1) sity of Chicago announced a 

further and significant devel- 
opment in its educational reorganiza- 
tion. Beginning next fall the College 
of the University will take over 
the work of the last two years of the 
University High School. Since the 
College at the University of Chicago 
controls but the freshman and sopho- 
more years, the plan amounts to the 
consolidation of the senior high school 
and the junior college. When in full 
operation the Chicago program will 
include a six-year primary school, a 
three- or four-year high school, and 
several three- or four-year colleges, 


‘one for general education and one 


each for several major types of tech- 
nical and business specialization. 

The importance of this educational 
program is not its newness, since it 
has been advocated for years and been 
in operation notably at Stephens Col- 
lege, but its inevitable influence upon 
the structure of our national educa- 
tion. For years a few stalwarts have 
been promoting the six-four-four pro- 
gram but with comparatively little 
success. Now with the prestige of the 
University of Chicago behind the plan 
it is likely to have several large ef- 
fects upon all American schools and 
colleges. 

The first of these will more than 
likely be the disappearance of the 
junior college. Chicago which estab- 
lished that educational institution is 
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now promoting it to a place of larger 
importance. The junior college is, in 
fact, becoming the college. If the 
experiment is successful at Chicago 
the great majority, if not all, of the 
junior colleges of the country will 
likely die and be eventually resur- 
rected as four-year institutions. Per- 
haps even the small liberal-arts 
college will follow the lead of the 
University of Chicago and become the 
new-type four-year college. In time 
even the long-established liberal col- 
leges of the East, together with those 
attached to large public and private 
universities, may fall in line with the 
six-four-four method. 


HE second effect of the Chicago 

reorganization will be the re- 
moval of the heavy hand of scholar- 
ship and research from the nape of the 
college neck. Ever since Benjamin 
Silliman established the first American 
scientific laboratory in an educational 
institution during the fourth decade of 
the nineteenth century, the investiga- 
tional function of the American col- 
lege and university has been crowding 
out the educative function. Instruc- 
tors have been judged and promoted 
because of their publications rather 
than because of their ability to teach. 
In large universities freshman and 
sophomore classes have been exploited 
as preserves for graduate students 
seeking incomes from supervenient 
and uninspired teaching while work- 
ing for Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
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The morphological rather than the 
psychological approach to  subject- 
matter has been everywhere predomi- 
nant. Research with its seven-league 
boots has, in brief, all but trampled 
to death the instructional objectives 
of the college. Glenn Frank in his 
recent volume Thunder and Dawn has 
aptly characterized the situation in the 
following paragraph: 


Research began to throw up, at a dis- 
concerting rate, all sorts of new facts and 
new knowledge. ‘These new facts and this 
new knowledge were thrown on the study 
tables of the educators. Before long it 
became apparent that the new knowledge 
was coming faster than the educators could 
fit it intelligently into any formula of edu- 
cation. And there happened in the field 
of education what I saw happen in a 
Missouri hayfield many years ago. Six of 
us were putting up hay on Cal Shinn’s 
farm. Among the six was a swashbuckling 
braggart who offered to bet five dollars 
that he could stack all the hay that the other 
five of us could pitch to him. We took the 
bet, pro-rating it at a dollar apiece, laid the 
base for a stack, and began pitching in 
earnest. The betting braggart managed 
to keep his head above hay for a while, but 
before long he was up to his neck in hay 
he could not handle. He managed to extri- 
cate himself from the mass of unstackable 
hay, slid off the stack, stuck his pitchfork 
in the ground, and said, “Damn it, stack it 
yourself!” In like manner, overwhelmed 
by new knowledge that the researchers 
were pitching to them faster than they 
could manage it, the educators slid off the 
stack, and, turning to immature students, 
said, with the profanity deleted, “Stack it 
yourselves!” 


In recent years attempts have been 
made through survey courses and 
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other devices to help the student cope 


with the great mass of factual infor- | 
mation which scholars and scientists | 


have produced. Desirable as these 
have been, they have not appreciably 
improved the situation. Something 
more drastic is still demanded. That 
something the University of Chicago 
reorganization seems likely to supply. 
It is this: a sharply drawn distinction 
between education and scholarship. 


In the volume already referred to, | 


Glenn Frank has expressed the dis- 
tinction in these words: 


. . « little headway can be made in equip- 





ping the educational system of the West | 


for its social function until its ground-plan 
reflects a recognition of the deep-going 


difference between scholarship and educa- } 


tion. Scholarship is the quest of scientific 
knowledge. Education is the quest of social 
understanding. .. . The progress of science 
depends upon the scholar. The progress 
of society depends upon the educated man. 
The production of scholars and the produc- 
tion of educated men are essentially distinct 
enterprises. 


| 


Mr. Frank goes on to say that | 
American institutions are “seeking to 


execute these essentially distinct enter- 
prises in the same institutions, in terms 
of the same curricula, and under 
leadership of the same faculties. It 
cannot, in my judgment be done.” 
Apparently the University of Chicago 
authorities agree with Mr. Frank. 
In any event, the new Chicago Col- 
lege is being wrested from the control 
of the graduate divisions in the inter- 
est of education rather than of scholar- 
ship. The undertaking seems to be 
one of the most promising lights on 
the educational horizon. W.H.C. 
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A Recommended List 
A List oF Books For CoLLEGE Lipra- 

riEs, by Charles B. Shaw, compiler. 

Approximately 14,000 Titles Selected on 

the Recommendation of 200 College 

Teachers, Librarians, and Other Ad- 

visers; Prepared for the Carnegie Cor- 

poration of New York, Advisory Group 
on College Libraries, William Warner 

Bishop, chairman. Chicago: American 

Library Association, 1931. xii+810 pp. 

$3.50. 

In its task of evaluating the work of 
college libraries applying to the Carnegie 
Corporation for aid in building and round- 
ing their book collections, it was necessary 
to produce a check list of titles which the 
typical college library should have on its 
shelves. It was for this primary purpose 
that this well-printed and carefully edited 
bibliography was compiled by the librarian 
of Swarthmore College. It is by no means 
an individual selection, as Mr. Shaw 
enlisted the aid not only of his own Swarth- 
more faculty colleagues but of other 
teachers, librarians, and experts in other 
fields. ‘The editor, however, assumes re- 
sponsibility for the final list, which “‘is in no 
sense merely a record of majority votes on 
a list of titles submitted.” The list was first 
put out in a preliminary and _ tentative 
edition and the present volume is indicated 
as the second preliminary edition. The use 
of this list as a buying list was not seriously 
' considered until the work was well along; 

then an effort was made to include only 

titles then available; however, many out- 
of-print books are listed. The list 

definitely tries to include only those books 


which the undergraduate student could reason- 
in courses com- 


monly offered in the various liberal-arts 
colleges and those additional books to which 
students would go for their recreational and 
general reading. . . . It does not pretend to 
be complete or exhaustive in any division of 
any subject. The needs of the graduate stu- 
dent and the research worker were ruled out 
at the start. 


The practical usefulness of any bibliog- 
raphy depends primarily upon its arrange- 
ment and the skill and consistency with 
which the arrangement decided upon is 
carried out. The arrangement of this list 
is by departments of instruction, the usual 
departments found in the average college. 
The validity of this choice of method of 
arrangement might well be questioned be- 
cause of the great variety of departmental 
organization in different colleges; yet the 
method if consistently developed would 
probably serve and would be more con- 
venient for checking by college teachers 
than an arrangement following a recog- 
nized library classification scheme. Inserted 
in the middle of the list between Fine Arts 
and Geography is the heading “General,” 
which besides including reference books and 
tools and a brief list of literary and general 
magazines, also includes all kinds of titles 
which do not fit readily elsewhere, as, for 
example, various legal handbooks, transla- 
tions from foreign literatures, travel, and 
the like. Very naturally the user of the 
book asks himself why the compiler did not 
place the general reference material at the 
beginning of his book and before the alpha- 
betized list of departments. Here certainly 
is where the section belongs and not in- 
serted between names of departments of 
instruction. The popular books in this sec- 
tion might better have been placed in a 
section by themselves. 
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The table of contents at the beginning 
lists only the main subject divisions. An 
outline of the classification showing the 
subdivisions under each main subject would 
greatly facilitate use. The subdivisions 
under which the titles are arranged in the 
body of the book are neither alphabetic nor 
are they always logical and consistent. In 
some subjects, for example, bibliographies 
and indexes are, as in the Economics sec- 
tion, listed under “‘Reference Books’; in 
other sections, as in English, the bibliog- 
raphies are under a separate subhead “Bib- 
liography.” ‘The index attempts to guide 
us to the subdivisions by listing under each 
main subject the subdivisions used and to 
list also the subdivisions in their proper 
place. The indexing is, however, far from 
complete; for example, under Dictionaries 
is found “Dictionaries, 275; Biographical 
and historical, 137; Of individuals, 139.” 
This last entry refers to Author diction- 
aries. There is no entry under Author 
dictionaries; neither is there an entry under 
Biography or Biographical dictionaries. A 
considerable number of reference books in 
the field of biography, including ‘Thomas’ 
Universal Pronouncing Dictionary, listed in 
the “General” section on page 280, are not 
apparently caught in the index except under 
the broad heading “Reference Books.” 

As the Introduction promises, many 
books are listed under more than one head- 
ing. It is difficult to discern, however, why 
some titles have been listed twice while 
other books on the same subjects have been 
listed but once. Certain biographies of 
Franklin and Lincoln appear under both 
American literature and American history, 
while other very similar books appear only 
in one place or the other. Some subjects 
seem badly scattered; for example, Fay’s 
Origins of the World War is under 
“History—Europe—zoth century,” while 
Bernadotte Schmitt’s Coming of the War 
is under “Political Science—Miscella- 
neous,” and Asquith’s Genesis of the War 
is under “History—Europe—England.” 
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Criticism of inclusion or non-inclusion js | 


of course difficult and risky. No list will 
meet the needs even of any two similar 
libraries. Any college library must be built 
up about its own curriculum and must 
observe the prejudices and preference of its 
own faculty members. The main question 
at issue in regard to the List as a whole is 
whether it can fairly be used, as it has been, 
as a criterion for judging college library 
collections. The variations shown in the 
checking of the list by 96 colleges indicated 
a wide range in the number of titles owned, 
Of the 14,000 titles, one college included 
8,251 while another had only 158, and the 
average library 2,541. The proportion of 
titles owned to the total size of the collec- 
tion checked would naturally be greatly 
affected by the total size of the collection. 
Any individual or group selection is subject 


to criticism of detail of titles included and | 


balance. This List is certainly subject to 
such criticism. Should an American college 
library include a dozen titles of Francis 
Marion Crawford, for example, and only 
one of William De Morgan? Should Carl 
Van Vechten’s Tattooed Countess be in- 
cluded and Cabell’s Jurgen omitted? Should 


Dowden’s Life of Robert Browning be } 


included while Griffin and Minchen’s ss 
omitted? Among the reference books there 
are strange omissions. The first two vol- 
umes of Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy 
are included, but Benjamin Rand’s Bibl- 
ography of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Cognate Subjects, forming the third volume 
of this work, is omitted. Of the concord- 
ances listed in Mudge’s Guide to Reference 
Books (5th ed. pp. 187-90), covering 
numerous authors, only Dante and Petrarch 
are represented. There is no Shakespeare 


concordance; Bartlett, Clarke, and Fur: / 


ness were sought in vain through the index. 
Could a careless library clerk or printer's 
assistant have mislaid the entries? | 
Such a list as Mr. Shaw’s represents an 
enormous amount of work under pressure. 
We must recognize that fact and that this , 
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List is offered as a preliminary edition. In 
spite of the minor faults enumerated, the 
List provides the first available qualitative 
standard of measurement for college library 
book collections, and college librarians owe 
a great debt to Mr. Shaw. However per- 
fect results are attained in any list, it must 
be used with a discretion and judgment 
equal to that used by the compiler himself. 
HERBERT S. HirsHBERG 
Western Reserve University 


A Woman’s Curriculum 


A Srupy OF THE CuRRICULA OF SEVEN 
SELECTED WoMEN’s COLLEGES OF THE 
SouUTHERN States, by Elizabeth Bar- 
ber Young. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1932. ix+ 
220 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 511) $2.00. 


Miss Young has set herself the task of 
analyzing and interpreting the development 
of the curriculums of a selected group of 
representative southern women’s colleges. 
Seven institutions, located in six states, were 
chosen, institutions varying widely in age, 
tradition, and purpose. Three of these col- 
leges (Salem, Judson, Agnes Scott) had 
their origin as seminaries and consequently 
were obliged to hew their way through an 
underbrush of preparatory subjects before 
attaining collegiate standards, Another 
group of three (Wesleyan, Goucher, Ran- 
dolph-Macon) began as women’s colleges, 
and these institutions have, on the whole, 
the most interesting and significant develop- 
ment. ‘The remaining college, Sophie New- 
comb, was from its foundation organically 
affiliated with Tulane University. 

The first portion of the book is con- 
cerned with a chronological treatment of 
the background, foundation, aims, and pro- 
grams of the selected colleges. ‘The second 
part is a comparative study of the programs 
in these colleges as of the year 1926-27, 
and a detailed analysis is presented of the 
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programs, the teaching staffs, and the size 
of the instructional units. Statistical tables 
are presented which display vividly the 
comparisons between the several curricu- 
lums. Of particular interest is the table 
[p. 170] which traces the meteoric rise of 
the study of home economics from its intro- 
duction in Salem College forty-five years 
ago to the crest of its popularity in the war 
era when educational emphasis tended to 
be placed on “the practical.” No less dra- 
matic was the steady, and probably unfor- 
tunate, decline in the popularity of the 
subject until, in 1926, only three of the 
colleges maintained departments, and these 
with diminished emphasis. 

In her able third section, Miss Young 
has given us an excellent summary of her 
investigation and has attempted, with some 
success, to relate the accumulated data to 
our present educational activity and prob- 
lems. Educators will read with particular 
interest that Judson College had from the 
first a social and aesthetic ideal of education 
for women. In the announcement for 
1857, Miss Young finds the statement, 
“Girls are . . . destined to occupy very 
different spheres of action from boys, in 
the business of life.” During several periods 
in its history, Judson gave expression to 
this ideal, but, on the whole, it has, as have 
practically all colleges for women, northern 
and southern, been caught in a tendency to 
cast young women into precisely the same 
academic mold as young men. As a con- 
sequence, the curriculum of the woman’s 
college has tended to follow that of the 
man’s college through successive periods of 
emphasis on the classics, the natural sci- 
ences, modern languages, and finally on the 
social sciences. Recently, however, there 
has been an interesting and healthful reali- 
zation that young women are to live rather 
different lives, and that certain changes 
in curriculum will better fit them for the 
realities which follow college. 


Frances RuML JorDAN 
Radcliffe College 
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Government Service 
Universiry TRAINING FOR THE Na- 

TIONAL SeERvICE, Proceedings of a 

Conference held at the University of 

Minnesota, July 14 to 17, 1931, edited 

by M. B. Lambie. Minneapolis, Min- 

nesota: University of Minnesota Press, 

1932. viiit325 pp. $3.50. 

Rare is the student of an American 
college who looks forward to an administra- 
tive or scientific career in government serv- 
ice, as distinguished from entering politics. 
He may recognize the value of the experi- 
ence to be gained in a temporary connection 
with some one department or other, but he 
is still dominated by notions concerning the 
limitations of such service and the supe- 
riority of large corporations. ‘This is in 
striking contrast with attitudes in other 
countries, notably Great Britain, where the 
national service is held in the highest 
esteem, and a large number of men in the 
universities prepare themselves with the 
specific purpose of entering the civil service 
as their lifelong profession. In view of the 
enormous expansion of our Federal and 
local civil services, the need for remedying 
the gap between universities and the na- 
tional service has become recognized by the 
forward-looking elements in both camps. 

The Conference on University Training 
for the National Service held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on July 14-17, 1931, 
with a program sponsored jointly by the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
and the University, is thus of great signifi- 
cance to the future of the civil service. The 
objective of this was to provide an oppor- 
tunity for representatives of various Ameri- 
can universities and colleges and of the 
Government to discuss their responsibilities 
in training and recruiting university gradu- 
ates for the national service. The Confer- 
ence considered the problems of student 
and faculty attitudes toward the service, 
curricular problems of training, types of 
entrance examinations, the career oppor- 
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tunities of the Federal Civil Service, and 
the methods of bringing such opportunities | 
and vacancies effectively to the attention of 
those concerned. ‘The papers and the dis. 
cussion covered a wide range of material | 
concerning the administrative, scientific, 
and professional services, but special atten- 
tion was given to the fields of agriculture 
and forestry, law, the consular and diplo- 
matic services, physics and chemistry, engi- 
neering, social welfare, and economics and 
statistics. 

It is gratifying to note that this Confer- 
ence has not only resulted in the publication 
of a notable volume, but has definitely 
stimulated a program of action. Tangible 
progress is, for example, reported in an 
appendix by the Civil Service Commission 
which, through the President’s Council on 
Personnel Administration, had already in- | 
itiated some of the steps which would bring 
about a rapprochement between universities | 
and the Government, but has pursued its 
program more vigorously as a result of the 
Conference. It is a pity that this program 
had not been enforced years ago during the 
period of prosperity and expanding civil 
service. This Conference, however, and 
the published proceedings, constitute one of / 
the most hopeful moves which could have 
been made at this stage in laying the foun- 
dation for future expansion and improve: | 
ment of Governmental administrative staff. 

HERMAN FELDMAN 
Dartmouth College 


Personnel Services 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL SERVICES IN TEACHER- | RAIN- 
ING INsTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs, by Marion E. Townsend. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. ix+115 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- , 
butions to Education, No. 536) $1.50. 


This book presents the results of an 
investigation which has as its main purposes | 
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the evaluation of student personnel services 
in teacher-training institutions and the 
presentation of means and methods for the 
improvement of such services as determined 
by the judgment of experts in personnel 
work. 

The plan of the investigation consists of 
three principal parts. First, there is a state- 
ment of policies which require personnel 
services. ‘These policies pertain to the se- 
lection of teachers’-college entrants, the 
orientation of entering students, the pro- 
vision for the health of students, the 
insurance of proper standards of living, the 
counseling of individual students, the fos- 
tering of extra-curricular activities, the 
placement of graduates, the institution and 
administration of follow-up procedures for 
the graduates, the maintenance of adequate 
personnel records, the carrying on of ade- 
quate personnel research, the provision of 
a competent personnel staff, and the organ- 
ization required for the co-ordination of 
personnel services. These policies were 
gleaned from the literature on personnel 
administration in both education and in- 
dustry. Only those were selected on which 
there was general agreement by authorities 
in the field of personnel. 

In the second part of the investigation 
the methods and procedures which might 
be used to carry out these policies were 
gathered from personnel literature in edu- 
cation and in industry. ‘These procedures, 
of which there were 355, were arranged 
in check lists which were submitted to a 
jury of sixty-four personnel experts for 
evaluation on a five-point scale running 
from —2 through o to +2. Fifty-seven 
of these lists were returned. 

In the third part of the investigation the 
check list was sent to the presidents of 168 
teachers’ colleges with the direction to indi- 
cate which procedures were practiced in 
their colleges. The returns of 105 presi- 
dents were tabulated. The excellence of 
the personnel work done in each institution 
was determined by the degree of conformity 
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of their procedures with the largest num- 
ber of the best procedures as determined 
by the jury of experts. Many of the 
teacher-training institutions gave fairly 
adequate attention to some of the personnel 
policies, but there were many institutions 
that neglected many of the policies wholly 
or in part. There is much need for im- 
provement, but a good beginning has been 
made. 

The investigation is not without its 
shortcomings. These are duly recognized 
by the author, but the nature of the study 
made them unavoidable at the present time. 
The evaluations of the jury of experts are 
evidently faulty on many items. For ex- 
ample, in the selection of college entrants, 
subject-matter examinations are rated by 
the jury of experts as being of doubtful 
value, while the psychological examination 
is given a rating of extreme desirability. 
This is directly contrary to our findings. 
Each of our two subject-matter tests is 
more predictive of college success than is 
our psychological examination although 
the tests have almost the same reliability 
coefficients. 

The study was well planned, and the 
results are presented in good form. The 
book in spite of some of its unavoidable 
deficits should be in every college library 
and in every personnel office. 

J. D. Hemman 
Colorado State Teachers College 


Reading 

MAKING THE Most oF Books, by Leal 4. 
Headley. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1932. vilit342 pp. $3.00. 


This book provides valuable information 
and guidance for two types of readers: first, 
the college student for whom it was chiefly 
written; second, the adult who reads widely 
to satisfy practical needs or to extend and 
enrich experience in general and who 
desires information concerning the nature 
of reading and the use of libraries. 
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The author divides his discussion into 
two distinct but closely related parts, The 
first is entitled the “Art of Reading Books” 
which includes eight chapters, namely, 
“Rewards of Reading”; “Significance of 
Reading”; “Nature of Reading”; “Com- 
prehension in Reading”; with three 
chapters devoted to “Reorganization,” 
“Organization,” “Elaboration and Eval- 
uation”; “Rate of Reading”; and “‘Con- 
centration in Reading.” Chapter 1 presents 
a stimulating discussion of the rewards of 
reading in which the items emphasized are 
information, enjoyment, understanding, 
stimulation, and inspiration. Chapter 1 
elaborates the theme that reading is a sig- 
nificant means of acquiring the social 
heritage which the printed page holds in 
store for the reader. The fact is empha- 
sized vigorously that it is both a rare privi- 
lege and a high responsibility for college 
students to make the most of books. 

The discussions of the nature of reading 
and the mental habits and attitudes involved 
are untechnical yet illuminating. The 
reader is aided in securing an understanding 
of the fundamental processes in reading by 
the simple terminology used and the lim- 
ited number of processes considered. The 
facts presented are especially helpful in 
pointing the way to improved habits of 
interpretation in general reading activities. 
It is doubtful if the discussion of compre- 
hension has been carried far enough to be 
of distinct help in acquiring modes of inter- 
pretation essential in special fields. On the 
other hand, the practical suggestions for 
improving concentration while reading 
should prove of great value to many young 
people and adults who have not developed 
studious habits. 

Part two is concerned with “The Tech- 
nique of Handling Books” as related to 
library activities. The scope of this section 
of the book is clearly indicated by the fol- 
lowing chapter titles: “The Function of 
the Library,” “Periodical Literature,” 
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“General Reference Works,” “Reference 
Works for Limited Fields,” “Book Litera- 
ture,” and “Bibliographies.” “These chap- 
ters are full of valuable information which 
every student should know in order to 
make intelligent use of library facilities, 
The historical accounts of the development 
of certain library aids are illuminating. 

The book is well written. The various 
sections are so worded that they make a 
direct appeal to the reader and stimulate 
interest. It may be used to distinct advan- 
tage in courses for college Freshmen on 
how to read and study and may be read 
to advantage by other young people and 
adults who are interested in finding out 
more about reading processes and the use 
of library facilities. 

WiuiaM S. Gray 
University of Chicago 


The Answer 


B. H. BODE 
[Continued from page 170] 


subject-matter, on methods of teach- ) 


ing, and on the whole series of topics 
with which Mr. Rainey has confronted 
me. It dves not follow, of course, that | 
this bearing can be specified offhand; 
at any rate, I do not propose to try. 


Nor do I feel competent to discuss the } 


limitations and the difficulties in- 
volved in such an undertaking as | 
have tried to indicate. One step 
enough for me. My immediate con- 
cern is with the reinterpretation of the 


concept of liberal education. This } 


problem is pressing for solution; and 
a more satisfactory solution than we 
have at present must be found if our | 
colleges are to occupy the place in our 


national life that is theirs by right. 
[Vol. IV, No.4] ; 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Student Gropes for a Faith,” by 
George W. Gray, New York Times 
Magazine, February 5, 1933. 

Once again the subject of the college 
student and religion arises, and this time a 
new angle comes to light. “In contrast 
with the shoulder-shrugging rejection and 
blatant denials of the hard-boiled ’20s,” 
the college student of today is developing 
a new and healthy curiosity about religion. 
He is wondering about religion, and dis- 
cussing it seriously; not the religion of his 
sathers, to be sure, rather some spiritual 
truths of which he is just becoming con- 
scious. He is probing depths of which he 
was hitherto unaware by means of this 
new-found and deep curiosity. 

That college officials are becoming con- 
scious that religion has been neglected is 
evidenced by the fact that many colleges 
have recently erected costly chapels; in 
state universities where official religions are 
non-existent, churches of various denomi- 
nations flourish and are being encouraged; 
and preachers and pastors of wide repute 
are resigning their parishes and posts in the 
cities to become deans, and chaplains, and 
student counselors at colleges. And why? 
Because the college youth of today is think- 
ing about religion, thinking about it seri- 
ously and wondering. 

Tendencies toward religious orientation 
among college students are in evidence here 


' and there, and though as yet they are very 


slight and do not effect enough persons to 
be called movements, they are fraught with 
directional significance. 

Mr. Gray says: 


The ordinary student is a sheep, and fol- 
lows the fashion of the times—which are fed 
up on the church—to sneer at spiritual values, 
to class religion as nursery stuff, too soft for 
growing boys. 

What really matters is what the small group 
of thinkers are about, in what direction their 
thoughts are moving, with what mood they 
color their choices. 


Vv 


Their mood, if 1 may attempt in conclusion 
to characterize it, is frankly a groping, a grop- 
ing for reality in the experience of religious 
truth. 


“A New Plan for Higher Education,” by 
Robert M. Hutchins, Review of Reviews 
and World’s Work, March, 1933. 
Commenting tersely on the ever swelling 

chorus that too much money is spent on 

education, the president of the University 
of Chicago says that the prospects of higher 
education are not particularly good. Pro- 
posals are being made to cut out this and 
to abolish that with America’s character- 
istic panicky gestures, and one of the most 
absurd is the proposal to abolish high schools, 
on the grounds that eight years of education 
are all that the common people need or are 
entitled to. 

Mr. Hutchins says that the movement 
will not get far. It is the outgrowth of 
needs which are daily becoming more in- 
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tense as the depression stretches on and on 
into 1933. Young people today cannot 
become workers, they have to become pu- 
pils. In Chicago, for instance, the enroll- 
ment in junior colleges has doubled in the 
past two years; the graduates of the high 
schools want to continue their education, 
and even in hard times, this pressure can- 
not long be resisted. “High schools, junior 
colleges, and universities will survive. They 
will survive, of course, on a starvation diet.” 
The institutions will run somehow on a re- 
duced scale, and the reductions will be 
brought about by limiting the opportunities 
of the child and the salary of the teacher. 
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The first group of reductions rests on the 
assumption that there is a certain minimum 
education which constitutes the maximum obl}- 
gation of the state. But I beg to assure you that 
the minimum obligation of the state is to give 
to its citizens the maximum education within 
its means. 


Mr. Hutchins has a plan, “a rational 
organization of our school system,” he calls 
it, which if worked out, he says, will re- 
move the greatest obstacle to public under- 
standing. His plan, briefly, would shorten 
the elementary school to six years, devote 
but three or four years to the secondary 
school, offer three or four years of “ter- 
minal courses of a technical or cultural 
kind” and then—for the select—at the 
eighteenth or twentieth year, the university 
should begin. 


The advantage of this type of organization is ; 


that it clarifies the function of each unit in the 
educational system for the public and for our- 
selves. . . . 


. - , ! 
With a six-year elementary school, with : 


three- or four-year secondary school, with i 
three- or four-year college devoted to general 
education (paralleled by three- or four-year 
institutions giving various types of technical 
education), with the university beginning « 
the opening of junior year, we have a simple 
and coherent organization that will be under- 
stood and supported and that will give to 
American youth the kind of education which 
our civilization demands. It is the task of uni- 
versities to lend their prestige and intelligence 
to the advancement of some such comprehen- 
sive program to the end that education ani 
scholarship may flourish still to light and guide 
our people. 
Mary Marcaret Dopp 
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